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Transpose lines 19 and 20 and insert them after line 14. 


Note:—Libraries or others may obtain a corrected page to tip in, on 
application. 


Vol. 37 Nos. 3 and 4 Page 192, {[2, line 9 
The year of Braddock’s death should be corrected from 1754 to 1755. 
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A GLIMPSE OF THE LIFE AND LETTERS OF 
HENRY MARIE BRACKENRIDGE! 


WILLIAM F. KELLER 


our speaker is here tonight in behalf of Henry Marie Bracken- 
i ridge, a vice president of a predecessor of this society of the same 
name, that of 1858-1860. Indeed, had I not been assigned the 
subject of his life and letters, 1 wou!d surely adopt the role of an im- 
passioned advocate, for as late as 1952 a reputable historian contributed 
an astonishing bit of misinformation to the collection of calumnies and 
untruths that have always prevented a due recognition of Henry Marie’s 
achievements. 

Warren S. Tryon has compiled and edited an impressive three- 
volume work, entitled A Mirror for Americans. In the third volume— 
The Frontier Moves West—he devoted one section to what he labeled 
“An Early View of the Missouri Country, 1810-11,” printing several of 
the most vivid passages from Henry Marie’s writings. This is all well 
and good—a fitting tribute. But in the introduction to his selections,” 
Professor Tryon wrote about Henry Marie as follows: “By profession he 
was a lawyer and, sufficiently active in public and political matters, 


1 An address delivered at a meeting of the Historical Society of 
Western Pennsylvania on March 18, 1953. In it Dr. Keller draws 
upon some of the results of his studies in the preparation of a much 
more extended work on the same subject to be published in the 
not distant future as part of the University of Pittsburgh-Buhl 
Foundation cultural history project. Except as otherwise noted, 
his references here are to the Henry Marie Brackenridge 
Letterbook on file in the Darlington Library at the university —Ed. 

2 Warren S. Tryon, comp. and ed., A Mirror for Americans: Life 
and Manners in the United States, 1790-1870, as Recorded by Ameri- 
can Travelers, 3:477 (Chicago, 1952). 
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achieved the no mean distinction of incurring the hostility of both John 
Quincy Adams and Andrew Jackson. The fermer dismissed him as ‘a 
mere enthusiast,’ and the latter was the subject of an attack by Brack- 
enridge in Letters to the Public.’ 

Henry Marie did incur the wrath of 
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The force inspiring Henry Marie likewise derived from youthful experi- 
ence. 
Life was far from idyllic 
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In 1851, Craig published his History of Pittsburgh; and in treating 
the insurrection, he borrowed liberally from Alexander Hamilton’s re- 
port on the affair and from Richard Hildreth’s History of the United 
States—all in all, a thoroughly Federalist, anti-Brackenridge version of 
the proceedings. Henry Marie forthwith wrote a rejoinder, printed in 
the Daily Commercial Journal of Pittsburgh,® and then tirelessly con- 
tinued the argument in eighteen more articles in the same paper. To 
its heated columns Craig also resorted, defending his views in five num- 
bers. Henry Marie replied in ten numbers; and as Craig himself later 
described the matter: “I added a rebutter, as the lawyers style it, of four 
numbers. [ then thought that the controversy was ended; I even hoped 

Both H. M. Brackenridge and myself have passed beyond our three 
score and twelfth years, and might, as well as ought to, be thinking of 
something else than such controversy.” But Henry Marie was _ not! 
Seven years after the end of the journalistic battle he published a large, 
documented, 336 page volume entitled History of the Western Insurrec 
tion in Western Pennsylvania, Commonly Called the Whiskey Insur- 
rection, 1794. It was to be Craig, however, who had the last word, for 
he promptly counterattacked with a small book of only eighty-odd pages 
but having the pretentious title, Exposure of a Few of the Many Mis- 
statements in H. M. Brackenridge’s History of the Whiskey Insurrec- 
tion.? Thus the conduct of Hugh Henry Brackenridge in the proceed- 
ings of 1794 had been the subject of contention, increasingly acrimoni- 
ous, for seventeen years. 

The denouement of this situation was surprising—and appropriate. 
At the height of the controversy, Pittsburgh celebrated the centennial 
of the taking of Fort Duquesne. As part of the ceremonies, the stage 
manager of the Pittsburgh Theater read a poem called “Suc-co-tash,” 
which William H. Denny had composed in honor of the occasion. This 
was the first stanza: 


A HUNDRED YEARS AGO! what sylvan beauty 


Did Nature on this almost island crowd; 









8 For the newspaper phase of the controversy, see the files of 
this daily for the winter of 1851-52. 

9 Both books were published in Pittsburgh in 1859. It was in the 
latter (p. 10) that Craig, as quoted above, recalled his vain hope 
that his “rebutter” articles would end the controversy. 
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Where Art now, from her altars grim and sooty, 
“Doth overcome us like a winter cloud.” 


And the fourth stanza went like this: 


But long ago the picture was defaced; 

The trees are gone—the green round hill is level; 
And hardly can the outlines be retraced, 

By those old scene-restorers, Brack and NEvILLE. 


One hopes that Denny’s motive was to effect a rapprochement be- 
tween the two tired war horses. Denny soon published his poem; and 
in doing so, he provided a footnote to explain the reference to “BRACK 
and NEVILLE”: “Judge Brackenridge and Neville B. Craig, whose 
example in furnishing to history, what is most wanted, local and _per- 
sonal details, from private and family papers, journals, letters and tra- 
ditions, ought to have been followed by others, who, in some instances, 
by neglect, indifference or casualties, have lost the means of making 
similar contributions.”!° The compliment implied was deserved and its 
expression felicitous. 

Besides inspiring the composition of “Suc-co-tash,” the centennial 
led to the formation of the third Historical Society of Western Pennsyl- 
vania by history-conscious Pittsburghers and their friends in the area. 
At a meeting in January of 1859, when the organization of the society 
was completed, three men were chosen as vice-presidents representing 
Allegheny County. The names of two of them—as you can now easily 
guess—were H. M. Bracke nridge and Neville B. Craig. Although the 
advent of the Civil War brought a quick end to the meetings, I see no 
reason why you cannot claim these two upholders of family honor as 
former vice-presidents of your own society—and it is never too late to 
commemorate the positive, productive, and humorous side of their cele- 
brated debate. 


The precise title of my paper is “A Glimpse of the Life and Letters 
of Henry Marie Brackenridge.” I shall interpret the word “Letters” to 


10 William H. Denny, Suc-co-tash. Written on the Occasion of the 
Centennial Celebration of the Evacuation of Fort Duquesne, 18 
(Pittsburgh, 1858). 
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was he to be writing in such familiar terms to Henry Marie? “I have 
frequently thought, tho’ I am doubtless presumptuous, that you and I 
were formed by nature to act together,” wrote this person, obviously a 
friend. He offered some pointed advice also: “Your book I shall wait 
for with impatience, and I will repeat to you what I have often said, 
that you should not write it with too much precipitation, one good and 
well written book is worth a thousand hasty ones.” “From what you 
have done,” he added, “I conjecture that you might with care and pa- 
tience immortalize your name.” In effect, his admonition meant: 
“Henry Marie, relax!” The book in question, by the way, proved to be 
the famous two-volume Voyage to South America, Performed by Order 
of the American Government, in the Years 1817 and 1818, in the Frigate 
Congress, written in a few months—truly an astonishing feat.!3 But 
this correspondent remained distressingly incognito to me. Then one 
day I received four photostats of letters from the Shaler Papers deposited 
in the Historical Society of Pennsylvania in Philadelphia; one was a 
letter which Henry Marie had written to his boon companion of the 
Louisiana days—William Shaler, now, in 1819, the American diplo- 
matic and consular agent to the Barbary States on the North African 
coast. Henry Marie’s letter prompted the reply which is in the Letter- 
book and part of which I have just read to you. Thus by chance was 
the problem solved. 

The correspondent’s identity and the date of writing could not be 
readily determined for several of the letters. This presented a more 
difhcult problem than that evidenced in the Shaler example. The date 
of a certain letter seemed to be quite plain—November 28, 1819; the 
signature appeared to be either “Jas. Porter” or “Jos. Porter.” But the 
analysis of internal evidence in a document can often provide a solu- 
tion to such a problem. Let me read a good part of the letter to you: 


Your son will find food for his antipathy in my second volume, 
which goes to the printer this week. I go dead against Jackson on 
every controverted point—from the Six militia men to the comedy 
of Callava in the Calaboose. It was both just and necessary to set 
forth the good deeds & traits of Jackson in a bright light. But after 
the 8th of Jan—1815, there is little brightness in his career. Among 
the ‘‘casualties’’ of the battle, there was one not mentioned in the 
official report, namely, the Commanding General lost his head. 

Your Insurrection is to me a light in a dark place. It is curious, 
interesting & picturesque, and draws the veil from a region little 


13 Baltimore, published by the author, 1819. 
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known to us here. I have read about a third of the book so far. 
I cannot write much. Jackson summons me. 


Here undoubtedly was a biographer of Jackson writing to Henry Marie. 
The correspondent must be James Parton, who was the greatest of the 
Jackson biographers,'* considering the obstacles which he had to sur- 
mount in his work. But alas! Poses, presumably writing in 1819, had 
not yet been born. A solution to the authorship of the letter was at 
hand, for what had appeared to be “Porter” could now look convinc- 
ingly like “Parton,” were it not for the date. What had happened was 
simply this: at the moment he wrote Henry Marie in 1859, Parton was 
busy relating in his second volume the events of 1819 as they con- 
cerned Jackson’s career and quite naturally he misdated the letter. 

About the time of his writing to Henry Marie, Parton had just 
finished paying him a splendid compliment in this second volume. The 
biographer related how Jackson and Henry Marie had met while both 
were on their way to Pensacola in 1821, w here the general was to accept 
the surrender of Florida from the Spanish as the result of the Treaty of 
1819. Jackson had enlisted this accomplished Pittsburgher in his serv- 
ice as a secretary and translator and had soon appointed him mayor of 
the town. Parton then informed his readers of the fact that most of 
Jackson’s dispatches and proclamations signed by him as governor of 
Florida had actually been written by Henry Marie. “In after years, we 
may add,” wrote Parton, “Mr. Brackenridge became Judge Bracken- 
ridge, and a member of Congress, and he still lives, in honorable retire- 
ment in his native State, to serve the reader of these pages by contribut- 
ing to them from the stores of his well-filled memory.”!> How could any 
author acknowledge a feeling of indebtedness more graciously than that? 

The foregoing comments concerning the Humboldt letter, the 
Shaler letter, and this Parton letter should indicate some of the prob- 
lems which had to be solved in order to complete the process of tran- 
scribing the Letterbook. The next step was the typing of the documents 
individually, followed by their arrangement in a chronological order. 
The time span is significant, for the first letter is dated 1816; and the 
last, 1858—countless facts bearing on forty-two years of Henry Marie’s 
life consequently stand revealed. 


14 Life of Andrew Jackson, 3 vols. (New York, 1861). 
15 Parton, Life of Andrew Jackson, 2:615-616. 
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For the historian of Pittsburgh, of western Pennsylvania, or of the 
United States, the Letterbook is a treasure chest; for the biographer of 
Henry Marie—there never has been one until now—it is the key to 
an understanding of the man himself and of his amazing achievements. 

His biographer, however, must supplement the manuscripts in this 
collection with materials drawn from a variety of other sources in or- 
der to illumine all the phases of that long career—from his birth in 
1786 to his death in 1871, at the home of his daughter-in-law, Mrs. P. 
S. Brackenridge, No. 65 Grant Street. He was then the oldest native- 
born citizen. 

In his Recollections of Persons and Places in the West, Henry 
Marie related the incidents of his youth—the astonishing voyage down 
river to Ste. Genevieve as a mere child; his life with the Beauvais fam- 
ily; the return to Pittsburgh and the rigorous training for the law under 
parental supervision; the fruitless attempt to establish himself in Balti- 
more; and finally the trip back to Louisiana, ending in a romantic reun- 
ion with his godparents. He also mentioned his sojourn in St. Louis, 
where he had written a series of articles, descriptive of the region, for 
the Louisiana Gazette in the winter of 1810-11. At this point the fasci- 
nating Recollections tell us no more. 

But in 1811, Henry Marie had a rare adventure—he journeyed up 
the Missouri River with the fur- -trading expedition of Manuel Lisa. 
The voyage to the Mandan villages was actually a race between their 
party, representing the St. Louis Missouri Fur Company, and a rival 
expedition under the leadership of Wilson Price Hunt, the associate of 
John Jacob Astor in the Pacific Fur Company. The whole thrilling 
story, including the role of Henry Marie, Washington Irving immortal- 
ized in his Astoria.16 Moreover, our hero kept a journal of the voyage! 

In New Orleans a few months later, Henry Marie met Zadok 
Cramer of Pittsburgh. The publisher suggested that the essays in the 
Louisiana Gazette and the journal might well make an interesting book, 
if revised, enlarged, and printed together. The result was the volume 
entitled Views of Louisiana; Together with a Journal of a Voyage up 
the Missouri River, in 1811, published by the firm of Cramer, Spear 
and Eichbaum in Pittsburgh in 1814. It was inevitable that some errors 





16 Astoria; or Anecdotes of an Enterprise beyond the Rocky Moun- 
tains (Author’s revised edition, New York, 1865). 
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would appear in this pioneering work, mistakes which distressed the 
author. There was one person in the United States to whom Henry 
Marie felt an explanation was due—that man was none other than 
Thomas Jefferson. Can you imagine my excitement a month ago as I 
sat in the Library of Congress and read a letter written by Henry Marie 
to the ex-President, dated Baton Rouge, La., May 30, 1814? There it 
was, the autograph letter signed, in Vol. 201, pp. 35786-35787, of the 
Thomas Jefferson Papers. “My essays were hastily written, and in ir- 
regular desultory manner, often in the bar room of a country tavern, 
or in a boat as I passed along, and not composed in privacy and retire- 
ment,” the young author apologized. “They were printed at the distance 
of two thousand miles from me, the manuscript forwarded by mail gen- 
erally as it was written.” Henry Marie had much more to say. But try 
to imagine his thoughts as he penned his closing sentence: “I contem- 
plate passing through Virginia this coming Autumn or the Spring fol- 
lowing, and hope to have it my power to [pay] my respects in person 
at Monticello.” Monticello, you see, was like a magic magnet which 
drew the talented from all the world. Neither Thomas Jefferson nor 
Henry Marie Brackenridge were common men, but they had much in 
common. 

Henry Marie soon returned to Pittsburgh, there to find himself re- 
ceived as a man of note. Cramer undoubtedly had discussed Bracken- 
ridge’s activities in Louisiana with mutual friends; and, of course, his 
firm had published the Views, which was attracting wide and favorable 
comment. This was the situation on Saturday morning, February 18, 
1815, when an extra express rider, who was on his way to Erie and De- 
troit, galloped into town, bringing joyous news. His orders from the 
postmaster general in Washington read as follows: “Peace is concluded 
with England—dispatches are now forwarded by you of great impor- 
tance, and I request you to exert yourself to carry them expeditiously.” 
There was also the equally glorious information of Jackson’s defeat of 
the British at New Orleans. The dispatch carrier galloped on, leaving 
the townsmen agog. As part of the celebration, Mrs. Barrett of the 
Pittsburgh Theater recited an “Ode on Jackson’s Victory, 8th January, 
1815,” a poem composed by H. M. Brackenridge, Esquire. The War of 
1812 was over.!7 


17 Pittsburgh Commonwealth, February 18, March 4, 1815. 
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But Henry Marie was restless, and he went to Baltimore after the 
death of his father during the next year. 

The absence of his spirited friend depressed Walter Forward. How 
do we know? He wrote Henry Marie, his letter being the first docu- 
ment in the Letterbook, when its contents are arranged in chronological 
order. “What a damn’d thing it is that a person must wait so long upon 
fortune,” lamented the future Secretary of the United States Treasury. 


“‘Here am I’ plodding along as usual, only I study less than formerly 
& sometimes think about despairing. Business I have enough, but it 
has no pleasures for me. Chaff without wheat. . . . I wish you were 
here to feed my ambition. I am too great a lover of ease & not sufficiently 
patient of labor. I resolve & re-resolve & yet do nothing. What is a 
mere living, or even wealth—the chance of eating loads of provisions 
or drinking the sea, or riding in a coach with a black bear on each horse. 
Then to die & rot like a fat hog, remembered only by the stye & trough 
left behind. I load myself with permanent reproach, & still cant mend. 
Writing to you does a little good. I summon fresh resolution denounce 
myself as the most sluggish tame rascal on earth, swear an oath to do 
better, then put up my pen, loll again on ‘Lethe’s wharf’ & thus the 
vears roll away.” 

No less a person than Forward’s mentor, Henry Baldwin, was the 
writer of the second letter in the Letterbook, and none other than James 
Ross was the correspondent responsible for the fifth. The contrast be- 
tween the two documents is intriguing. Note, for example, the spirit 
which each one manifests. Baldwin’s letter, dated October 28, 1816, is 
businesslike at the beginning and then quickly becomes informal, 
friendly. He wanted to know if Henry Marie had ever seen a “tall 

ankee” named Elisha Brown in Baltimore. This fellow was probably 
yperating a grocery or liquor store there. With that request made, Bald- 
win continued in this tenor: “We are knocking away here [Pittsburgh] 
very much in the old style nothing new or interesting occurring Times 
hard business dull and money scarce—I have turnd fool in my old 
ige and been elected to Congress and what seems a little surprising by 
1 majority of 803 votes who would have expected this a[fter] the vio- 
‘ence of party which has been thrust upon me.” The chill of unfriend- 
iness pervades the letter which Ross wrote Henry Marie on February 
i5, 1817. A month earlier Henry Marie had asked him for any mate- 
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rials which he might possess and care to contribute to a proposed biog- 
raphy of Hugh Henry Brackenridge. “I have a lively recollection of 
his wit, of his playful fancy, of his eloquence when roused by a sub- 
ject that touched him, and of the felicity of thought and expression 
which so strongly marked his character,” eulogized Ross, adding, “but 
I cannot recal any particular specimen, nor give an authentic report of 
any argument; conversation, or literary disquisition which would ex- 
plain or illustrate the structure of his mind.” W hy? The main reason 
was this: “During the last eighteen years, I saw him but seldom, & 
then only under the restraint & circumspection of political estrange- 
ment, so that it is impossible for me to give even a tolerable sketch, 


hen a perfect deliniation, an exact likeness, must constitute the prin- 


WwW 
cipal value of the memoir, when given to the world.” Polite, even 
graceful was Ross’s manner of expression, for he was a sophisticated 


man; but contribute material for such a biography he would not. 


There are other letters, equally entertaining, which also relate di- 
rectly to the history of Pittsburgh and western Pennsylvania. In this 
category belongs a good part of the Brackenridge family correspondence 
contained in the Letterbook. Let us sample one item, a letter which 
William H. Brackenridge wrote to his half brother Henry Marie in 
1819. William stated that he was still practising law in Indiana, Penn- 
sylvania, and serving as county prosecutor besides, and that their brother 
\lexander was now deputy attorney general for Allegheny County, a 
post paying a thousand dollars a year. At this point in his letter, Wil- 
liam undertook to enlighten his correspondent on the subject of Penn- 
sylvania politics. Although every politician in the state was self-seeking 
in his opinion, William insisted that he was not one of them. “I call 
myself a Democrat! because it is the ruling party, it is the strongest 
party, the state I live in democratic the county I live in is democratic, 
so that it is necessary I should take some name, and why not that of 
Democrat?” he asked. William wanted to impress Henry Marie, who 
was so worldly-wise; but, at the same time, he desired his older brother 
to realize a significant change in their relations. “I discover in your let- 
ters to me (when you do write) that you write as if you were writing 
to a child, in the same style precisely, trifling circumstances which you 
think will suit my taste,—but that taste ey altered since you last saw 
me, and I wish you hereafter to write to me as to one, who has left 
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off his boyish tricks,” William demanded. “I now consider myself a 
man, (at least I wish to be considered as such) and shall endeavor to 
behave as a man through life.” 

Henry Marie’s half sister Cornelia was no longer a child either but 
a young lady. In her charming letters there always appeared a dominant 
refrain: “Brother, when are you going to marry?” Her wish eventually 
came true, when he married Caroline Marie, formerly of Pittsburgh. 
That he became a kindly father is attested by the letter which he wrote 
to his son Benjamin Morgan in 1841, and which is in the Letterbook. 

In this collection many letters are from persons who loom large in 
the history of the United States. Forward, Baldwin, and Ross, of course, 
are important from both local and national standpoints. But some of 
the correspondents represented by their letters here belonged to the 
first rank of leaders on the American scene—men like John Quincy 
Adams, Thomas H. Benton, John C. Calhoun, Henry Clay, James 
Gadsden, William Henry Harrison, Andrew Jackson, John Marshall, 
Caesar A. Rodney, Richard Rush, and Roger B. Taney. The contents 
of the documents prove that Henry Marie played no insignificant part 
in the determination of American affairs, in spite of the fact that he 
never held a post in the highest order of government service, with the 
exception of his seat in Congress. Certain letters in the collection evince 
the fact that his interests lay also in fields other than the political. 

There can be no doubt, therefore, about the value of the Letter- 
book both to the historian and the biographer. For the latter especially, 
the documents contain clues which guide him to new sources of infor- 
mation. Slowly and patiently he must process this raw material and 
then utilize it with the full play of his imagination. The life of Henry 
Marie Brackenridge will not admit of a humdrum treatment. 


This son of Hugh Henry Brackenridge was a thinker and a doer. 
He was never “a mere enthusiast” as Monroe had characterized him 
to Adams; he was instead an advocate whose argument usually pro- 
ceeded from careful observation and sound judgment. 

Shaler, who wrote that engaging letter from Gibraltar, obviously 
had discovered Henry Marie’s greatest failing, particularly as an author 
—a tendency to be precipitate in thought and action. But paradoxically, 
the trait, easily explained by the biographer, was really a blessing. 
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Henry Marie’s legacy to Pittsburgh and the nation is consequently a 
collection of literary works most unusual for its size and its variety. 
The biographer, of course, must compile a bibliography and then ana- 
lyze each and every production of Henry Marie’s scintillating pen. At 
this moment I venture to predict that whenever given the opportunity, 
our schoolchildren will read the Journal or the Voyage or the Recollec- 
tions at least as avidly as, for example, Robert Louis Stevenson’s Travels 
with a Donkey in the Cévennes. The three writings of Brackenridge 
just mentioned not only were acclaimed at the time of their publication 
but are likewise praised today. He wrote much more than already indi- 
cated in this paper, a good deal of the material being rare and inacces- 
sible to the public. From 1814, the year in which the press of Cramer, 
Spear and Eichbaum issued the Views of Louisiana, until his death after 
the Civil War, Henry Marie was a potent cultural force in western 
Pennsylvania, his influence being felt all the way from Tarentum, the 
town which he laid out, to Pittsburgh, and on to Canonsburg, the 
site of Jefferson College. 


Other places such as Baltimore can rightfully claim Brackenridge 
as a valued resident, although not as a native. In that commercial city 
on the coast he tried in vain to establish a law practice; but there he 
wrote his History of the Late War, between the United States and 
Great-Britain, a work frequently republished and also translated into 
foreign languages; and there, too, he became a member of the first lit- 
erary society founded in that community—the Delphian Club. There, 
in Baltimore, he published his Voyage to South America. There, in 
Baltimore, the citizenry elected him a representative to the House of 
Delegates in Annapolis, where he labored valiantly for the passage of a 
bill which would have enfranchised the Jews of Maryland. This grate- 
ful people printed his speech on the subject in the form of a pamphlet,!® 


18 Sketch of Proceedings in the Legislature of Maryland, December 
Session, 1818, on What is Commonly Called the Jew Bill; Containing 
the Report of the Committee Appointed by the House of Delegates 
“To consider the justice and expediency of extending to those per- 
sons professing the Jewish Religion, the same privileges that are en- 
joyed by Christians:” together with the Bill Reported by the Com- 
mittee, and the Speeches of Thomas Kennedy, Esq. of Washington 
County, and H. M. Brackenridge, Esq. of Baltimore City (Baltimore, 
1819). 
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containing in addition the committee report, the bill itself, and the 
address of Thomas Kennedy, and then circulated it throughout the 
state. I have visited the Enoch Pratt Free Library in Baltimore in 
order to study the contents of this pamphlet. In the preface I found 
this statement: “The speeches of Messrs. Kennedy and Brackenridge 
appeared . . . in the Maryland Herald and in Niles’ Register—that of 
the former gentleman embraces the subject theclogically, the latter 
politically.” To make this speech took courage; for, in doing so, Henry 
Marie had taken an unpopular position, the side of the persecuted. In 
this instance, he was the zealous advocate. 

But enthusiasm was the keynote of his entire career. It mattered 
not what his precise occupation at the moment happened to be—prac- 
tising oratory in a secluded spot, formulating the ordinances of govern- 
ment for Pensacola, superintending the live oak reservation at nearby 
Deer Point, preparing a eulogy on Thomas Jefferson and John Adams, 
or striving to administer impartial justice as a commissioner on the 
Mexican Claims Commission. Note the ring in the following state- 
ment made by Dr. William Baldwin, surgeon of the U.S.S. “Congress,” 
to his friend Dr. William Darlington: “I cannot, however, but add, 
that this mission to South America will derive a great deal of its impor- 
tance from the talents, acquirements, and indefatigable exertions of 
Mr. BrackeNnripcE,—of whom I have spoken in my former letters. He 
has taken up the cause of the South Americans with a zeal which does 


equal honor to his head and his heart.”!9 


Henry Marie, in fact, recognized tvranny wherever he saw it— 
whether in Maryland, where the Jews lacked the vote; or in South 
America, where the colonists of decadent Spain aspired to freedom. 
When the Voyage to South America was published, the author had to 
know Jefferson’s opinion of it. Caesar A. Rodney, one of the commis- 
sioners to the southern continent, undertook to perform the office of 
forwarding a copy to his old friend at Charlottesville, a young man at 
the age of seventy-six who still had the University of Virginia to build. 
Promptly to Rodney came a reply, dated Monticello, January 2 , 1820, a 
letter incomparable because of the majesty of its thoughts: 


19 William Darlington, comp., Reliquiae Baldwinianae: Selections 
from the Correspondence of the Late William Baldwin, M.D., Surg- 
eon in the U. S. Navy, 273 (Philadelphia, 1843). 
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Dear Sir 

Yours of Dec. 19, is recieved. a letter from an antient friend 
and fellow-laborer in good works is like refreshing showers to a 
thirsty plant. When the pleasures of prospect are shut up to ad- 
vanced life, those of retrospect are it’s remaining comfort. and the 
times into which we fell, and the scenes and trials we have gone 
thro’ together, afford abundant matter to employ retrospection, and 
to rekindle the memory of very cordial and affectionate sentiments. 
your letter has awakened these recollections, but they must not 
make me forget the duty of thanking you for mr Brackenridge’s 
book: and altho South America is a matter of prospect and for the 
new generation only, yet the old may indulge a little peep into fu- 
turity, and some curiosity respecting it’s destinies. this book is the 
more acceptable as I never read a word in the newspapers of what 
they pretend to be passing in those countries, unless it be sanctioned 
by government, or by a responsible name. ignorance is preferable 
to error, and he who has no ideas is less distant from truth than he 
who has false ones. the former has only to learn; the latter to un- 
learn, to retrace and obliterate his steps & set out anew. I have be- 
gun to read the work, and already percieve an impenetrable mist 
dissipating and clearing off. I do sincerely wish our brethren there 
may acquire self government. but I fear they have much to go thro’, 
and much to unlearn before they get into the right tract. I think, 
with mr Brackenridge, that ‘a people must be educated and pre- 
pared for freedom.’ this will require the period of one generation 
at least, during which they must expect hard domestic probations as 
well as some interruptions of foreign conflict. but these are not for 
my time; and, from an old man, they can recieve no aid but his 
prayers. those on your own behalf are offered up sincerely that you 
may be happy while you live, and live as long as you wish. 

TH: JEFFERSON20 
In some mysterious way the ideas of the Sage and his admirer from 


Pittsburgh live on and wonders perform: witness our revengeless ad- 
ministration of conquered Japan and West Germany. Like Jefferson 
and Brackenridge, we now think that “a people must be educated and 
prepared for freedom.” 


20 In the Rodney Collection at the Historical Society of Delaware, 
Wilmington. 








BRODHEAD’S TRAIL UP THE ALLEGHENY, 1779 


WILLIAM YOUNG BRADY 


M ucu has been done toward locating and marking the route of 
General Sullivan’s northward march through eastern Pennsylva- 
nia against the Iroquois Indians during the Revolutionary War, but 
little attention has been given to the course followed at the same time 
by Colonel Daniel Brodhead in his highly successful expedition from 
Pittsburgh through western Pennsylvania to the western Iroquois towns 
lying near the New York state boundary. It is true that Brodhead’s 
expedition was secondary to that of Sullivan, that it was inferior in the 
force of troops engaged, and that it followed more than a month after 
Sullivan’s expedition had been launched, drawing the warriors eastward 
and leaving the western towns exposed. The expedition under Brod- 
head might therefore be considered more of a raid. It was provisioned 
for only one month. 

Nevertheless, this expedition by Brodhead may be considered, if 
not the largest, certainly the most successful of any military effort that 
originated at Fort Pitt during the Revolution, and its results in break- 
ing the back of England’s strongest ally were scarcely inferior to those 
of Sullivan’s performance. 

For what meager details we have of Brodhead’s route of march we 
are dependent almost entirely upon his report to General Washington 
dated September 16, 1779, after the return of the expedition to Pitts- 
burgh, and quoted references to that report are now being used in this 
attempt to trace his itinerary up the Allegheny River. 

Pittsburgh Sep’r 16th 1779 
Dear General, 

I returned from the expedition against the Seneca & Muncy na- 
tions the 14th Inst., & now do myself the honor to inform you how 
far I have succeeded in prosecuting it. I left this place the 11th of 
last month with six hundred & five Rank & File, including Militia & 
Volunteers, & one Month’s provision which except the live Cattle 


was transported by water under the escort of one hundred Men to a 
placed called Mahoning, about 15 miles above Fort Armstrong. . .! 


Brodhead’s force, including commissioned officers, boatmen, pack- 
horse drivers, and Indians, probably numbered nearly seven hundred 
men. He had reported to Washington on June 25 that he had upwards 
of four hundred head of beef cattle and near a thousand kegs of flour, 
one-half of which probably called for transportation along with salted 


1 Pennsylvania Archives, first series, 12:155-158. 
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and dried meats, whiskey, horse and cattle feed, tents, blankets, etc. 
To transport these supplies by water, Brodhead reported on May 22: 
“I have about Twenty Canoes ready made of poplar and more making, 
some will carry two tons.” Large poplar trees would be especially suited 
for dugout canoes, but since there were 150 boat builders engaged on 
the rivers in that area it is probable that some keel boats were made 
ready. As to transportation beyond Mahoning, Brodhead had reported 
on June 5 that there were only 864 horses employed to bring provisions 
and supplies across the mountains of which 224 were public. It is not 
unlikely that four hundred or more pack horses were now used in this 
expedition.” 

The route chosen for the land travel northward from Pittsburgh at 
least as far as the mouth of Kiskiminitas River was undoubtedly the 
westerly (right) bank of the Allegheny River. In support of this theory 
the following considerations are worthy é mention. The east-west 
Great Path of the Indians, later the Traders Path, followed the right 
bank of the Ohio and Allegheny rivers from the mouth of Beaver 
Creek via Pittsburgh to a point above the site of Tarentum, before 
‘urning eastward, as recorded in the diaries of such pioneer explorers as 
Christopher Gist and Conrad Weiser. Since then the first highway 

long the Allegheny River, known as the Kittanning Road, was laid 
ut along the western bank of the river while, due to the rough terrain 
ind crowding hills, no main highway to this day follows the eastern 
bank. For similar reasons, no doubt, the route of that portion of the 
Pennsylvania Canal from the mouth of the Kiskiminitas River to Pitts 
burgh was switched to the western bank of the Allegheny River, even 
hough it involved two viaducts across that river. There is some evi 
ence that rather indirect paths had previously been used through the 
oods east of the Allegheny by detachments of Brodhead’s troops in 
aveling from Fort Pitt to Fort Crawford (New Kensington), Fort 
‘land (south of Apollo) and Fort Armstrong (Kittanning). However, 
Cort Hand was seven or eight miles from the river by the nearest air 
ine and it is unlikely that Brodhead would unnecessarily separate his 
ind and water troops by such a breadth of unbroken, rugged forest. 
n June a soldier had been waylaid and killed by the Indians between 


2 Reports of May 22, June 5 and 25, in Pennsylvania Archives, first 
series, 12:114, 125, 132. 
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Fort Hand and Fort Crawford. 

In leaving Fort Pitt the boats would load and depart from the 
Monongahela bank which from the earliest times was the best landing 
and wharf. The land column would proceed in a northeasterly course 
along the Forbes Road several miles to a point opposite the old Indian 
town of Shannopin’s, in the neighborhood of Forty Second Street, Pitts- 
burgh, where a ford across the Allegheny River is noted on Lewis 
Evans’ map of 1755. 

We have no record of daily progress made by Brodhead’s troops. 
Thomas Hutchins kept a record of distances covered by Colonel Henry 
Bouquet's expedition in 1764 from Fort Pitt into the Ohio country 
under similar conditions, showing that after crossing the Allegheny, 
only one and a half miles were traveled the first day, followed by nine 
to twelve miles daily before striking rough terrain west of Beaver Creek. 
While Brodhead’s crossing of the Allegheny was no doubt accelerated 
by the use of partly leaded pack hones at the ford, it is unlikely that 
his first encampment was farther up the river than Sharpsburg, while 
his second may have been opposite Fort Crawford at New Kensington 
and his third at the site of Freeport. Fort Crawford held a garrison at 
the time and the site of Freeport, then known as Buffalo, was a well- 
known point on the river opposite the mouth of the Kiskiminitas. 

North of the Kiskiminitas River, the old wagon road from Pitts- 
burgh to Kittanning—and the present turnpike—follows the west bank 
of the Allegheny over somewhat higher and rougher terrain, but no- 
where as much as one mile from the water's edge, affording an easy 
route, such as an Indian trail would be likely to adopt, to the town of 
Kittanning, whereas a route east of the Allegheny River would ford 
the Kiskiminitas in the neighborhood of the present town of Apollo 
and would traverse the paths through the present villages of Spring 
Church, Elderton, and Blanket Hill, eight to twelve miles from the 
Allegheny, before reaching Kittanning. 

It is true that the west bank of the Allegheny was Indian country 
under the most recent treaty with the Six Nations while the land lying 
east of the river, as far north as Kittanning, belonged to the whites and 
was sparsely settled by them. 

Brodhead makes no mention of reaching Fort Armstrong in this 
connection. Whether he forded the Allegheny there and encamped, or 
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whether he proceeded up the west bank of the river to a point opposite 
the “place called Mahoning” is very uncertain. The terrain on either 
side of the river is hilly and the routes between river and hills are nar- 
row. However, there are two sizeable creeks coming in from the east, 
each with rough fordings, while on the west bank there is one run 
between Kittanning and Mahoning. 

The foregoing considerations would point to the west bank of the 
Allegheny as the route used by Brodhead from Pittsburgh to Mahoning 
and the protection of the boats must have been a prime factor in that 
regard. The renegade Simon Girty and his western Indians had made 
a raid against Hollidays Cove a month previously and their ambuscade 
and massacre, on another occasion, of Loughrey and his troops down 
the Ohio River, is an illustration of the danger to be guarded against, 


even though Brodhead’s boats had a strong escort. 


The “place called Mahoning” was not at the mouth of Mahoning 
Creek as one might surmise, but was on the large flats several miles 
below the mouth of that creek, now known as the town of Templeton. 
Reading Howell’s map of 1792 shows Mahoning T. at that location 
and the stream now known as Mahoning Creek is named by him 
Mohulbucktitum Creek, a name which it bore until about 1800 when 
it was changed to Mahoning Creek. The village and station at the 
mouth of that creek has since been given the name of Mahoning but 
Templeton is the site of the old Indian town of Mahoning. The river 
was fordable at the flats below Templeton and the site is well suited 
for an encampment and making the shift from water to land carriage 
of the supplies. The lower end of the Templeton flats was probably 


clear of timber, having served as cornfields for the former Indian town. 


The distance from Fort Armstrong (Manorville R.R. Station) to 
Templeton Station is only 11.3 miles. But the distance to the Mahon 
ing Station is only 12.4 miles, so that Brodhead’s estimate of “about 15 
miles above Fort Armstrong” in round figures is rather indefinite as 
regards the location of his encampment. 

This same bottom land along the Allegheny River at Templeton 
is thought to be the spot where, just seven years before, the migrating 
body of several hundred Christianized Indians, under the leadership 
of the two Moravians, Ettwein and Roth, ended their long westward 
trek from their former home at Wyalusing on the bank of the East 
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Branch of the Susquehanna, with the valley of Big Beaver Creek as 
their destination. Here they cut timber and built the boats that were 
to carry them, their travel-weary women and children along with their 
animals and earthly possessions, down the Allegheny to Fort Pitt, down 
the Ohio and up Beaver Creek.3 

As early as 1826 Templeton operated a “public house” and distil- 
lery at the southern end of Mahoning bottom land near the river.* This 
was before the days of railroads and river bridges and betokened a nar- 
row trail down the eastern bank of the Allegheny toward Kittanning or 
a ford leading to a western trail, or both. Brodhead’s land column, 
beyond a doubt, used one or the other of these in reaching the camping 
ground at Mahoning Town. 

Continuing the perusal of Brodhead’s report to Washington on 
September 16 we note that Mahoning is referred to as the place “where 
after four days detention by excessive Rains & the straying of some of 
the Cattle, the Stores were loaded on Pack Horses, and the troops pro- 
ceeded on the march for Canawago on the path leading to Cuscushing.” 

Cushcushing was the name for a group of three old abandoned 
Indian towns centering on the present town of Tionesta on the east 
bank of the Allegheny River in Forest County. It stands almost due 
north of Mahoning Town and the mouth of Mahoning Creek. The 
distance by an air line from the latter point to Cushcushing i is slightly 
less than forty miles while the distance by the river, due to its loops 
and bends, is approximately one hundred. Yet a few persons have in- 
dulged their fancy with the thought that Brodhead followed a “path” 
along the bank of the river between the two points. To this day there 
has been no road of any consequence for vehicles cut along the river 
bank anywhere between Mahoning Creek and Franklin except about 
ten miles from Parker to Emlenton, so closely do steep hills frequently 
restrict the flowing stream. 

The path from old Mahoning Town to the present town of Ma- 
honing at the mouth of Mahoning Creek would be several miles along 


3 John W. Jordan, “Rev. John Ettwein’s Notes of Travel from the 
North Branch of the Susquehanna to the Beaver River, Pennsyl- 
vania, 1772,” in Pennsylvania Magazine of History and Biography, 
25:217 (1901). 

4 Armstrong County, Pennsylvania; Her People, Past and Present, 
1:232 (Chicago, J. H. Beers & Co., 1914). 
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the present road at the river bank, then ee sharply to the right 
about one mile along the south bank of Mahoning Creek it would 
reach a rocky fording to the north bank. Any is the spot generally con 
ceded to be the scene of Captain Samuel Brady ond party's brilliant 
attack on a band of marauding Indians just two months before at their 
encampment while returning northw ard with their scalps, plunder, and 
captives. The Indians who escaped no doubt followed the same trail to 
their upper Allegheny towns that Brodhead was now pursuing. 


The assumption that Brodhead took an Indian path leading almost 
directly northward from the mouth of Mahoning Creek to the present 
town of Tionesta is based on his crossing the Clarion River near the 


town of Callensburg, some proof of which will be found later on. An 


old road, narrow and unnumbered, leads from a bridge in the vicinity 
of the Mahoning Creek ford northward through the town of Widnoon 
direct to the Lawsonham railroad station on Red Bank Creek. There is 
a ripple here which afforded a good fording before the present bridge 
was built and this road is the logical route of the Indian trail. 


This old road continues six miles on a northerly course throug! 


1 
the present town of Rimersburg directly toward a fording of the Clarion 
River called Bullocks Ford, but it stops abruptly four miles short of that 
ford and detours there with a westerly circuit along Cherry Run valley 
and through the town of Callensburg, thus avoiding a high hill the 
peak of which is named Mt. Airy. From Mt. Airy to Bullocks Ford is 
three miles. 

This route, whether straight over Mt. Airy or by the detour, was 
the customary path followed by raftsmen tramping homeward from 
Pittsburgh to the lumber regions of the upper Allegheny valley in early 
days, according to old residents of that vicinity. There remains a trace 
of an old lane leading from the ford southward about one mile which 
still goes by the name of Bullocks Ford Road. It continues with an im- 
proved road as far as Mt. Airy where it stops, leaving a gap of about one 
mile between that point and the detour point of the road coming from 
Rimersburg. It is a fair assumption that the Indian path from the mouth 
of Mahoning or its near-by ford to the Bullocks Ford at Clarion River 
passed up the hill through Mt. Airy, but whether Brodhead followed 
such path or took the detour is a matter of conjecture. It might be 
worth noting that Captain Samuel Brady, who commanded the flank- 
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ing scouts on this expedition, later bought some land along the detour 
at Cherry Run. 

This Bullocks Ford is an old landmark in this region. One might 
think that it got its name from its use in droving beef cattle toward 
Lake Erie for our troops during the War of 18)2, but there is a record 
recently discovered in the Old Road Docket of the Venango County 
Court at Franklin of a road authorized to be opened in 1806 from 
Franklin to “the place known by the name of Bullock Ford on Tobys.” 
Venango County at that time extended to the Clarion River and that 
river was then known as Tobys Creek. Venango County also extended 
eastward into the present Clarion County to include its county seat. 

This date of 1806, antedating the War of 1812 by six years, proves 
an earlier fording by beef cattle, and points to Brodhead’s expedition 
in 1779 as the likely origin of the name “Bullocks Ford.” 

Scull’s map of 1770 delineates a long Indian path leading from 
Venango (Franklin) to Frankstown (near the present Hollidaysburg), 
the crossing of the Clarion Rover being in the general neighborhood of 
Bullocks Ford. This path was known locally as the Old Venango Road, 
according to historian Davis.> There were a number of fording places 
at the Clarion River, notably one known as Canoe Ripple which is 
three miles upstream from Bullocks Ford, all of which had steep and 
difficult approaches. The approaches to Bullocks Ford are good at the 
south and easy at the north. 

\n unknown traveler has left a record of his itinerary over this 
Old Venango Path from Venango to Frankstown giving the distance 
from Venango (Franklin) to the crossing of Tobys Creek as twenty- 
five miles—which is only slightly more than the distance by air—and 
stating that at three miles beyond that crossing he came to a parting of 
the ways. That point would be the top of Mt. Airy, as it is now known. 
His course from there was rather easterly and it is a fair assumption 
that the other fork of the path took a southerly course, which would 
lead into the Indian path that Colonel Brodhead took in advancing 
northward from Rimersburg or Mahoning Town. 

In his above-cited excellent history of Clarion County, Davis states 
that Brodhead crossed the Clarion River at Bullocks Ford near Callens- 


5 Aaron J. Davis, ed., History of Clarion County, Pennsylvania, 62 
(Syracuse, N. Y., 1887). 
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burg and that one of his soldiers who died there was buried at that 
place. Davis states elsewhere in his history that William Sheffer, a 
resident of that county, was a grandson of a soldier in Brodhead’s expe- 
dition, giving familiar details as to his identity and personality. It is 
quite apparent that Davis got his traditional information about Brod- 
head passing at Bullocks Ford from this resident. However, Davis states 
that Brodhead passed over the Clarion River at Bullocks Ford on the 
return of his expedition and he quotes Brodhead’s report that in return- 
ing from the Indian country he chose to use the Venango Road. Davis 
erroneously assumed that Brodhead made reference in this respect to 
the Old Venango Road that passed from Venango toward Frankstown, 
since that was the Venango road known in the region of Clarion County. 
All early paths that led to the confluence of French Creek and the Alle- 
gheny River were known as Venango Roads. There were in fact five 
well-known Venango paths. But the Venango Road referred to by 
Brodhead in his report was undoubtedly the well traveled path from 
Pittsburgh to Venango lying west of the Allegheny River. 

Furthermore, the number of beef cattle that Brodhead took back 
on his return to Pittsburgh would hardly be enough to leave a name 
to a fording place on the Clarion River, even if he had chosen such a 
devious route. 

In support of the claim that Colonel Brodhead forded the Clarion 
River at Bullocks Ford in his northern march, reference is made to 
Lewis Evans’ map of 1755 which indicates “Tobys Falls,” described as 
a “rift,” on the Clarion River: also a path leading thence slightly east 
of north to a crossing of the Allegheny River, and thence northeasterly, 
vaguely by-passing Cushcushing and Buckaloons. The word “rift” in 
some dictionaries signifies a ripple in a stream, and a definiie ripple 
existed in the Clarion River at Bullocks Ford, according to old inhabi- 
tants, before the construction of a power dam near the mouth of that 
stream almost back-flooded it. 

A direct path from Bullocks Ford to Cushcushing (Tionesta) 
would pass at some point over Beaver Creek (not to be confused with 
Big Beaver Creek flowing near the western border of the state). The 
upper portion and branches of this stream lie in rough country, but at 
the village of Blairs Corners, four miles distant from Bullocks Ford, the 
approaches and fording are easy. Furthermore, as early as 1806, Henry 
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Best built and operated at Blairs Corners the first gristmill in that re- 
gion east of the Allegheny River. Access to a gristmill would be a 
prime necessity and the Indian path followed by Brodhead, widened 
and worn by four hundred animals and six hundred men, would afford 
a good road for horse and saddlebag. There is no court record of any 
public wagon road in that region and in that decade other than the 
aforementioned Franklin-Bullocks Ford road. 

In the Venango County Court docket under date of 1839, there is 
an order for “relocating” a road beginning on the line between Beaver 
and Elk townships at “the Road Leading from Best’s Mill by Berlins to 
Hicks Cabin in Pinegrove Township.”® Berlin’s was an old-time farm, 
tavern, and store four miles west of Shippensville on the Bellefonte- 
Franklin turnpike (Route 322), with the white barn now standing— 
titled Etzel, 1860. Hicks Cabin was a half mile south of the present 
town of Venus, where the pioneer State Road from Milesburg to Tio- 
nesta was intersected in 1805 by a county road from Franklin.? The 
road mentioned in the above quotation heads directly toward Tionesta 
and appears to follow Brodhead’s path. That path from Blairs Corners 
would pass through the present old town of Knox, formerly Edinburg. 
A few rods north of that town it would follow the right fork and would 
cross Route 322 at the western edge of the Berlin farm where a single- 
lane dirt road proceeds northward. 

The old road probably followed the ridge land past the Lewis 
School to a fording of Sandy Creek, as specified for the relocation, and 
thence ran due north three miles to Hicks Cabin (later John Heunlens) 
near the present town of Venus.® 

This Hicks Cabin stood as the outpost of white settlement in the 
first decade of the nineteenth century and was the point of intersection 
of the Milesburg-Tionesta-Le Boeuf State Road with the Franklin State 
Road, and also with the road from Best’s Mill (noted on an old map as 
Hosterman’s Mill). It will be noticed from the Melish map of 1826 
that the Milesburg-Tionesta road, instead of taking a straight course 


6 Venango County Court Road Docket, No. 3, p. 246. 

7 Road Docket of Venango County Court, then having jurisdic- 
tion. ij 4 

8 The U. S. Census of 1810 records a John Hix in this Venango 
County township (Allegheny), and that of 1820, three younger resi- 
dents named Hicks. 
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over level ground between the Clarion River crossing and Tionesta, 
pursues a more southerly course and then turns and curves quickly 
northward to Tionesta. The Act of 1796, authorizing this state road, 
carried the provision that the commissioners “shall not stake any part of 
the said roads) when they may be carried on roads heretofore laid out 
and opened.” The turning point is at the intersection of a road com 
ing from the south to Hicks Cabin. A plausible explanation of this de 
vious layout of the old state road to Tionesta is that the commissioners 
wished to strike an intersection with the old Brodhead route at the near- 
est possible point to curtail expense as well as to comply with the spirit 
of their instructions. 

From the town of Venus, Brodhead’s path would proceed almost 
due north, coincident with the more recent state road, and across Hem- 
lock Creek. Then the path would presumably follow down Little Tio- 
nesta Creek to its mouth, that being the nearest point on the Allegheny 
River and distant two miles below the present Tionesta borough. From 
the mouth of that creek a wagon road now exists along the eastern 
bank of the river as far as Tionesta borough, suggesting this as the 
route. Cushcushing, like nearly all Indian town names, covered a 
group of settlements in the same vicinity. David Zeisberger, the Mo- 
ravian missionary, wrote in 1768 of three towns there, two to four miles 
apart, which went under the same name. It is generally assumed that 
the site of Tionesta borough, at the mouth of Tionesta Creek, was one 
of those towns. All had disappeared eleven years later, when Brod- 
head passed by. 

Quoting further from Brodhead’s report on September 16: 


At ten miles on this side the town, one of the advanced guards 
. . . discovered between thirty & Forty warriors coming down the 
Allegheny River in seven Canoes. These warriors having likewise 
discovered some of the Troops, immediately landed stript off their 
shirts & prepared for action, and the advanced Guard immediately 
began the attack .. . being in the narrows between the River and 
high hill. . . . The next morning the Troops proceeded to Buchloons, 
where I ordered a small Breastwork to be thrown up... and the 
Troops immediately proceeded to Canawago, which I found had 
been deserted. 

From the mouth of Tionesta Creek the route of the column of 


men and animals took a northerly course for thirty miles along the Alle- 
gheny River in the most difficult terrain of the entire expedition, espe- 


9 Conewango, now Warren, Pennsylvania. 
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cially the first six miles where precipitous hills crowd so closely to the 
water's edge as would make it necessary today, were it not for modern 
roads cut deeply into hillsides, to travel in the water at certain points, 
both at the east and west banks. General William Irvine, reporting to 
the governor of Pennsylvania six years later on his exploratory trip 
through the donation lands, described his travel in the following words: 
“From Cuskushing to another old Indian Town, also on the Bank of 
the River, is about six miles; this place is called Canenacai, or Hickory 
Bottom; here is a few acres of good land and some small Islands, from 
hence to a place named by the natives the Burying Ground . . . is about 
thirteen miles; most of this way is also a barren and very high moun- 
tain, and you have to travel greatest part of the way in the Bed of the 
River. !° 

From Cushcushing to Hickory Bottom there was practically no all- 
weather trail but from that point to the present town of Tidioute, a dis- 
tance of about ten miles, the trail would follow the east bank of the 
river, judging from the U. S. Geological Survey topographical maps, 
while the trail from Tidioute northward would shift to the west bank. 
An old wagon road now comfortably runs along that bank from Tidioute 
borough, the assumed site of the Burying Ground, to the town of Irvine- 
ton at the mouth of Brokenstraw Creek. “To Brokenstraw Creek, or 
Buckaloons, from the last named place,” according to Irvine's report, 
“js about fourteen miles, here the hills are not so high or barren, and 
there are sundry good bottoms along the River.” 


It was in this stretch of the journey, about five miles below the old 
Indian town of Buckaloons, that Brodhead’s column of troops and ani- 
mals, drawn out in single file over several miles of the trail, met with 
its surprising adventure which threw the expedition into confusion and 
caused them to encamp for the night. Continuing the next day to the 
mouth of Brokenstraw Creek, they proceeded about five miles further 
along the right bank of the river, now in an easterly direction, to the 
flats at the mouth of Conewango Creek or “Conawago” town. 


Quoting Brodhead’s report of September 16 further: 


10 Irvine to John Dickinson, President of the Supreme Executive 
Council of Pennsylvania, August 17, 1785, in Pennsylvania Archives, 
first series, 11:516. The “Burying Ground” was on the site of the 
present Tidioute. 
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Here the Troops seemed much mortified because we had no per- 
son to serve as a Guide to the upper Towns, but I ordered them to 
proceed on a path which appeared to have been travelled on by the 
Enemy some time past, & we continued marching on it about 20 
Miles. . . . But immediately after ascending a high hill we discov- 
ered the Allegheny River & a number of Corn Fields. .. . At the up- 
per Seneca Towns... John Montour told me this Town was called 
Yoghroonwago. 


From Conewango the expedition avoided the narrow gorge of the 
Allegheny River of seven miles and followed the trail over high ground 
for about fifteen miles, probably the course taken later by an old road 
which leads through the village of Scandia and down Cornplanter Run 
to rich fields strewn along the river which they followed northwardly 
for ten miles or more across the New York state line, destroying great 
quantities of growing corn. 


Thence northeasterly along the rich bottom lands of the Allegeny 
River that form the present Indian Reservation, the course continued 
for fifteen miles and eastward three miles further to the present city of 
Salamanca, New York. At the “upper Seneca Towns” over five hun- 
dred acres of growing corn were destroyed and eight towns, including 
Yoghroonwago. In his letter to General Sullivan after his return to 
Fort Pitt,!! Colonel Brodhead wrote: “I marched to the upper town on 
the River, called the Yahrunqwago . . . about forty miles on this side 
Jenesseo.” In James A. Seaver’s life story of captive Mary Jemison, first 
published in 1824, it is stated in a footnote that Brodhead’s expedition 
terminated at Olean Point. This would have extended Brodhead’s 
travel along the fertile valley of the Allegheny about eighteen miles 
southward and eastward. Both Olean and Salamanca are about fifty 
miles from the Seneca metropolis of Geneseo or Little Beards Town, 
reached by Sullivan. 

Finally quoting Colonel Brodhead’s report of September 16 to 
General Washington: “On my return I preferred the Venango Road, 
the old towns of Conewago, Buchloons & Mahusquechikoken, about 20 
Miles above Venango, on French Creek, consisting of 35 large houses 
were likewise burnt.” 

The return journey would naturally be in reverse of the forward 
march, taking in the town sites of Salamanca, Corydon, and Warren as 


11 Brodhead to Sullivan, October 10, 1779, in Pennsylvania Archives, 
first series, 12:165. 
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far as Buckaloons at the mouth of Brokenstraw Creek, where the garri- 
son and stores, along with the sick, wounded, and footsore men and 
animals were taken in charge. From Buckaloons the natural course 
would be back along the trodden path at the right bank of the Alle- 
gheny southwestward to the site of Tidioute in the general direction of 
their next act of destruction. General William Irvine took this route 
when returning from “Conawagoo.” 

In his report to Governor Dickinson, previously quoted, General 
Irvine stated that from the Burying Ground “three old Indian Paths 
take off, one to Cayahaga, on Lake Erie, one to Cuskusky, on the west 
branch of Beaver Creek, and the third to a Salt spring, higher up the 
same branch of Beaver.” Like General Irvine, Brodhead followed a 
course through or near the towns of Enterprise and Titusville. From 
thence he must have gone southwestwardly over the high ridge to the 
vicinity of the present town of Cochranton on French Creek, where 
miles of rich bottom lands were found and the unpronounceable town 
with cornfields was destroyed. 

Whether Brodhead then took up the “Venango Road” via Frank- 
lin or proceeded more directly to its intersection near the town of Har- 
risville is conjectural. Fort Venango had been destroyed and the place 
deserted. An old unsurveyed road later fell into common use from the 
village of Carlton, near old Martins Ferry (fifteen miles above Franklin 
on French Creek) to the vicinity of Harrisville, via Raymilton, indicat- 
ing that such a route was feasible, if not actually created by Brod- 
head’s force.!2 

The old Venango Road crossed Slippery Rock Creek at the seques- 
tered flat rock fording and the tradition exists that Lieutenant John 
Ward on this return trip had a horse fall under him there, thus giving 
the name to that creek. The route continued past the spot where the 
crumbling Old Stone House now stands and passed about five miles 
west of the city of Butler over the well established route to Pittsburgh. 


12 Venango County Court Road Docket, No. 3, p. 18. Petition (1836) 
to relocate part of “a road known by the name of the Pittsburgh 
Road which crosses French Creek at Martins Ferry.” 


























“CRAWFORD COUNTY NUMBER TWO:” 


A Now Exmncr O_p Orper AmisH CoMMUNITY OF THE 1930's 


MAURICE A. MOOK! 


HE earliest Amish migrants from Europe to the New World came 

to Pennsylvania through the port of Philadelphia during the sec- 
ond decade of the eighteenth century. Their first permanently success- 
ful colony was established in Lancaster County, where the Old Order 
Amish cultural tradition has been carried on continuously for two and 
a half centuries. The Lancaster community is the oldest surviving 
Amish group in the world today,? and is the “mother colony” from 
which all other Amish communities in Pennsylvania have either di- 
rectly or indirectly derived. There are at present five Amish communi- 
ties in western Pennsylvania,? and there were formerly two others 
which are now extinct. Three of these seven groups were formerly 
known to the Amish of western Pennsylvania and eastern Ohio as 
“Crawford County No. 1,” “Crawford County No. 2,” and “Crawford 
County No. 3.” By a curious inaccuracy in popular nomenclature al! 
three of these were ascribed to Crawford County, although only two ot 
them were located within its boundaries. “Crawford County No. 1” 
referred to the Amish church at Atlantic in the southwestern corner of 
Crawford County. It has been in existence since 1924 and when vis- 
ited by the writer in 1950 consisted of 25 families, totaling 160 individ- 
uals of whom 60 were members of the church.* “Crawford County No. 
2,” the subject of the present paper, was a congregation-community for- 
merly existing in the vicinity of Spartansburg, in the northeastern 
corner of Crawford County. It was known also as “Sparta,” but the 
now extinct community is still referred to by local Amishmen who re- 


1 Dr. Mook, who was born and reared in Crawford County, Penn- 
sylvania, is an associate professor of anthropology at the Pennsyl- 
vania State University —Ed. 

2 No Amish survive in the area of their origin. Those who did 
not migrate to America in the eighteenth and early nineteenth cen- 
turies later coalesced with other European religious groups. 

3 In Somerset, Lawrence, Mercer, and Crawford counties; there 
are two communities in Lawrence County. 

4 Old Order Amish church membership is restricted to adults. 
Individuals join upon confession of faith in their late teens or early 
twenties. The Amish are opposed to infant baptism, as are the 
Mennonites from whom the Amish historically derive. 
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member the settlement as “Crawford County No. 2.” “Crawford County 
No. 3” was located in Warren County, several miles east of the Craw- 
ford County line, which was and still is ignored in the popular Amish 
eponym. It was a small community of but 24 individuals. It was estab- 
lished in 1933, but soon expired as a victim of the depression.® 

The following information concerning the Spartansburg settle- 
ment is based upon the oral testimony of present “English,” that is non- 
Amish® inhabitants of Spartansburg and vicinity and was collected by 
the writer during a visit to this area in late August and early September 
1951. The author’s principal informants during this visit were Mr. and 
Mrs. Charles Scarem (mail carrier to the Amish in the 1930’s), Donald 
V. Kinney (store proprietor), Mr. and Mrs. Floyd Ellis (gasoline sta- 
tion proprietors), Rev. Jacob W. Birky, (Mennonite minister), Guy 
M. Fish (automobile and farm impiement dealer), Rex Still (barber), 
Alva Rowe (farmer), Ralph Davis (farmer), Lawrence Snapp (miller), 
and Mr. and Mrs. William Howitt (farmers). All of these informants, 
excepting Mr. Birky, are natives of or have lived in this area since the 
early thirties or earlier, and thus knew the Amish as neighbors and 
contemporaries. Mr. Birky was helpful as to the present location and 
affiliation of several individuals who were Old Order Amish at Spar- 
tansburg in the 1930's, but who later moved to Ohio and have since 
joined the Mennonite Church. Mr. and Mrs. Howitt, both active in 
the Mennonite Church, knew many of the Sparta Amish before and 
when they moved from Ohio to Crawford County, lived in the immedi 
ate vicinity of the people, knew them personally during their residence 
in Pennsylvania, and were able to recall more given and family names 
than any other informant. The writer wishes gratefully to acknowledge 
the help of all the foregoing persons in his investigation in the field. 
Additional information and several investigatory leads were also received 
through more casual conversations with a larger number of “English” 


5 Psychological factors also contributed to its failure as a com- 
munity. See Maurice A. Mook, “Crawford County No. 3,” in Men- 
nonite Historical Bulletin, 14:6-8 (July, 1953). 

6 The Old Order Amish use the word “English” as a generic term 
for all non-Amish people. They feel closer to Mennonites than to 
other non-Amish persons and sometimes distinguish Mennonites 
from the “English.” In northwestern Pennsylvania persons of 
Pennsylvania Dutch ancestry designate the Amish as “Dutch,” and 
the Amish in turn call the Pennsylvania Germans “English.” 
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residents of the present community. 


It should be emphasized that the information contained in the 
present paper has come entirely from non-Amish sources. It is thus pos- 
sibly less accurate and certainly of a less intimate sort than it would be 
had it come more directly from Amish members of this community. A 
non-Amishman can never become a full participant observer of Amish 
life. The Amish members of this former community are now scattered, 
a few of them are known to have left the Amish faith since their resi- 
dence at Sparta, and I have recently learned of the deaths of several of 
them. The whereabouts of others is at present unknown. The occa- 
sion for interviewing members of the Sparta Amish community has 
thus not presented itself, although I hope it will be possible to learn 
more of this group more directly from the Amish themselves at a later 
date. Meanwhile older informants forget the past and pass away, and 
memory is such a precarious thing that it seems best to record such in- 
formation as is at present known for what it is worth. Written records 
of this community are entirely non-existent. And if it is later possible 
to recover knowledge from Amish informants, it will be interesting to 
compare the present record with possible future more direct informa- 
tion as a test of the relative reliability of the oral testimony of partici- 
pant (Amish) and non-participant (non-Amish) observers. 


The author’s interest in the Spartansburg Amish group was first 
aroused during a previous visit (in August and September, 1950) to 
the present Old Order Amish community at Atlantic, Pennsylvania. 
Several Amish informants there, particularly Emanuel Fisher, Andy G. 
Byler, and Preacher Ben Raber,’ mentioned the Sparta colony, and at 
least one Amish family (that of Chris Troyer) moved from Spartans- 


7 Preacher Ben Raber died in December, 1950, three months after 
my interviews with him. All three of the above-mentioned Amish- 
men were cooperative and valuable informants. The Amish choose 
their ministers by lot. The next lot at Atlantic fell to Andy G. Byler, 
who thus succeeded Ben Raber as a preacher of the Atlantic Amish 
church. All Amish churches normally have one bishop, two preach- 
ers, and a deacon. The Atlantic church now has its full comple- 
ment of ministers. The Spartansburg church was never large and 
apparently never had more than two ministers in residence. For 
Old Order Amish church organization, types of ministers, their pow- 
ers and functions, their selection by lot, and the worship service for 
the ordination of ministers, see Calvin George Bachman, “The Old 
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burg to Atlantic in the late 1930's. There was some fellowship between 
these two congregations,® particularly in the early years of the Spartans- 
burg colony when the church there was in the process of being first 
organized. Spartansburg and Atlantic are in diagonally opposite corners 
of Crawford County, the distance between the two communities by 
most passable roads being about forty-eight miles. Crawford County is 
in northwestern Pennsylvania, bounded by Erie County to the north 
and by the Ohio state line to the west. 

In this paper the locally popular expression “Sparta” will be used 
to include both the town of Spartansburg and the immediately sur- 
rounding rural region. Present Sparta informants have some difficulty 
in remembering exact dates, such as when the Amish first came into 
the area, and also when the last of them left. Twenty years ago there 
seem to have been few local events, even of a personal nature, with 
which individual informants can now associate the earlier movement 
of the Amish people. Present opinion, however, favors 1930, 1931, and 
1932 as the earliest dates, and 1939 and 1940 as the latest years of 
Amish residence in the region. Both the ingress and egress movements 
appear to have occupied several years, although present informants refer 
to the Amish arriving together and leaving together. “They came in a 
bunch and left the same way.” “They came in fast, and then all of a 
sudden they weren’t here anymore.” “They came in fast and left fast, 
but it took them longer to leave than to come.” Reminiscent folk state- 
ments such as these are well known to be characteristically exaggerated, 
and from the sum-total of testimony it seems quite clear that the Amish 
people came as individual families, or as small groups of related fami- 
lies, in the early years of the 1930's, and similarly left during the last 
years of that decade. 


Order Amish of Lancaster County,” in Proceedings, Pennsy|vania 
German Society, 49:113-120 (1942). For similar information about 
the Amish and Amish-Mennonites of the Middle West, see Melvin 
Gingerich, Mennonites in Iowa, 179-186 (State Historical Society of 
Iowa, 1939). Also, Joseph W. Yoder gives an interesting descrip- 
tion of “casting the lot” in his Rosanna of the Amish, 249-261 
(Huntingdon, Pa., 1947). The Rosanna of the title is Yoder’s 
mother, and the lot he describes fell on his own father. The same 
author includes a highly critical discussion of Amish ministers and 
the practice of the lot in his Amish Traditions, 16-26 (1950). 

8 In Old Order Amish church organization, “fellowship” has a 
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The Amish as an organized church group® were at Sparta perhaps 
some seven or eight years, although separate families may have come as 
early as 1930 and a family or two may have stayed as late as 1939 or 
1940. One English informant insisted that he came to Sparta in March, 
1939, and that there was at that time but one Amish family left, which 
moved away in the summer of that year. However, another informant, 
now a resident of another county, said he left Sparta in 1940 and that 
there were still a few Amish in the area at that time. Several inform- 
ants said the Amish left in 1937 and in 1938. It seems clear that there 
was intermittent immigration into and emigration from the Amish con+ 
munity throughout the decade or slightly less of Amish residence at 
Sparta, but that immigration was the characteristic movement of the 
early 1930's and emigration of the late 1930's. 


The reasons for the Amish coming to Sparta seem to have been 
predominantly economic. At Spartansburg it is now claimed that in 
the 1930’s the Amish could both buy and rent farms more cheaply at 
Sparta than they could in Ohio, from which state most of them came. 
Farm land during the depression of the 1930's was selling for as little 
as fifteen dollars an acre at Sparta, and the purchase of a farm could be 
negotiated with as little as a hundred dollars in cash down payment. 
Most of the Sparta Amish are reported to have arranged for the pur- 
chase of farms, although there was also some tenancy under local Eng- 


technical connotation. Visitation between churches that fellowship 
with each other is free, and the ministers from one church will be 
invited to preach to the church group they are visiting. In the case 
of churches that do not fellowship, visits may be exchanged, but 
they occur somewhat less frequently and freely, and the ministers 
never preach in each other’s churches. Amish church government 
is thoroughly congregational; each congregation is independent, 
and there is no inter-congregational organization of any kind. The 
Amish are opposed to the district or regional “conference” type of 
organization that characterizes some Mennonite bodies and most 
other Protestant denominations. 

9 An Amish community or colony becomes a church or congrega- 
tion when local ministers are selected or acquired from another 
community. Until this is done a bishop from another congrega- 
tion functions as a sort of advisory overseer. He will frequently visit 
the new community, although this may involve considerable time 
and travel on his part. All Amish church officials, bishops, preach- 
ers, and deacons (all called “ministers” by the Amish), serve nor- 
mally for life and always without financial remuneration. The 
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lish owners.!° Most, if not all, Amish farms at Sparta were mortgaged, 
and they were subsequently relinquished for failure to meet mortgage 
obligations. The main reason for the departure of the Amish from 
Sparta thus seems also to have been predominantly economic. “They 
came with little or nothing, and they left with less.” “They were 
mostly fair farmers, but they just couldn’t make a go of it around here.” 
“Those were rough years, you know, and hard on everybody.” “They 
had had better farms in Ohio, lost them during the depression, and got 
poorer places than they thought they were getting when they came 
here.” Predominant local present opinion favors the idea that the 1930's 
were hard on all farmers in the area and that the Amish were in this 
respect not much worse off than their non-Amish neighbors. 

But why did the Amish leave as a group, whereas some of the 
non-Amish remained on their Sparta farms to survive the depression 
years? Many local non-Amish farmers, in fact, also lost their farms. 
This fact of the 1930’s makes it difficult to find English farm families 
in the area now who were there when the Amish were also there. There 
is also one respect in which the present belief that the Amish were no 
worse off than their non-Amish farmer neighbors needs correction. 
Some of the Amish immigrants to Sparta are said to have come with 
“only their household furnishings.” The Amish who thus had to re- 
stock and re-equip for farming in Sparta suffered an economic hardship 
not shared by farmers already established in the area. 

A factor facilitating the failure of the Sparta Amish community 
may have been “church trouble.” One apparently well-informed per- 
son mentioned division among the Amish while at Sparta, specifying 
the binding band around the rim of the black felt hat as one cause of 
disagreement. This same individual also alluded to church trouble in 
Ohio as a cause of Amish immigration to Crawford County when the 


word “church” refers to the local body of baptized believers, for the 
Old Order Amish have no “church-houses,” as they call them. They 
worship every other Sunday in an Amish home, or in summer, when 
the weather permits, on the barn floor. The New Order or “Church 
Amish” have church-houses, whereas the Old Order or “House 
Amish” do not. Many other differences in beliefs and customs dis- 
tinguish these groups. 

10 Contrary to the popular English impression that Amishmen are 
well off and ordinarily own their own farms, there is a high inci- 
dence of tenancy among them. This is even characteristic of long- 
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Sparta colony was established. It is well known that such differences 
over matters which seem inconsequential to non-Amish observers have 
been troublesome to the solidarity of Amish communities elsewhere, 
and that this has been a factor in the establishment of new Amish com- 
munities in various areas of the United States.!! But that internal divi- 
sion was a basic cause of the failure of this particular community seems 
doubtful, if the knowledge of Sparta English observers is to be relied 
upon. The prime factor here seems also to have been economic. All in- 
formants named cheap land as the attracting factor in the early 1930’s, 
and farm failure due to inability to market farm products and to meet 
mortgage obligations as the principal reason for the Amish withdrawal 


established and relatively prosperous Amish communities, such as 
the Lancaster County, Pennsylvania, group, according, for example, 
to Walter M. Kollmorgen’s Culture of a Contemporary Rural Com- 
munity: the Old Order Amish of Lancaster County, Pennsylvania, 
28-31 (Rural Life Studies No. 4, U. S. Department of Agriculture, 

1942). In the older communities the Amish can and prefer to rent 
farms from other Amishmen; but at Sparta, and in any newly es- 
tablished Amish community, this preference pattern is impossible. 
Tenancy or renting is an essential step in the Amish “agricultural 
ladder,”—the process by which an Amishman becomes a farmer. 
All of my Amish informants at Atlantic, Pennsylvania, agreed that 
the characteristic process is as follows: an Amish boy begins by do- 
ing chores for his father; when he is a little older he works as a 
farm laborer for an established farmer, preferably an Amishman; 
then he will rent a field or two on a share-crop basis; next he will 
crop-rent a small farm, perhaps by the time he gets married; then 
he cash-rents a farm; and finally he buys one, if this is ever finan- 
cially possible for him. All Amishmen aspire to farm ownership, 
but by no means all of them achieve it. Many Amish-owned farms 
have two dwelling houses, a large one and a smaller one. The lat- 
ter is for the tenant family. It also serves as the “grossdaddy” 
house to which the Amish couple retire in their old age. Residence 
in towns or villages is contrary to Amish mores. 

11 Other reasons for the establishment of new Amish communities 
have been the pressure of population upon locally available land 
and the high prices for farms demanded by English owners when 
the prospective purchaser is Amish. The Amish, moreover, have 
historically shown a migratory pattern ond have a cultural tradi- 
tion favoring migration if necessary. They have also moved from 
one state or part of a state to another when laws compelling school 
attendance beyond the eighth grade have become too strict or have 
come to be locally enforced too strictly to suit them. The economic 
factor has probably predominated as the reason for migration and 
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from Sparta in the late 1930's. This was an economic disadvantage that 
could not be overcome, under the circumstances, by the industry and 
hard work so often cited as Amish virtues.!2 In fact, there is some 
doubt, at least now expressed locally, that the Sparta Amish were as 
industrious as Lancaster County and Mifflin County Amishmen, for 
example, are known to be. Most informants characterized the group as 
moderately industrious and as from “fair” to “good” farmers; however, 
several mentioned and specified individual “drones” among them, and 
one informant labeled the whole group as such. The latter allegation, 
however, seems clearly to be an ethnocentric prejudice of the inform- 
ant. Nevertheless, several informants who knew of Amish communi- 
ties elsewhere characterized the Sparta Amish as inferior farmers to 
those “down east” in Pennsylvania and to certain Old Order groups in 


Ohio. 


The Sparta Amish came largely from eastern Ohio, although at 
least three families are reported to have come from Indiana and two 


the beginning of new colonies. Due to their high birth rates and 
large families, and in spite of the defection of young Amish people 
from their parents’ religion and way of life, there are now more 
Amish people and communities in the United States than ever be- 
fore. There are at present eleven geographically distinct Old Order 
Amish communities in Pennsylvania, which is more than ever before 
in the state’s history. Two of these, one in Brush Valley, Centre 
County, and the other near Mifflintown, Juniata County, have been 
established since August, 1949. 

12 Yoder, Rosanna of the Amish, 23, 69-71, 81, 138, and Rosanna’s 
Boys, 27-39 (1948). Yoder was born and raised Amish in Mifflin 
County, but he never joined the Old Order Amish church. All of his 
books refer to the Amish of “Big Valley” (Kishacoquillas Valley in 
Mifflin County), and there are differences in the beliefs and practices 
of Old Order Amish people in different areas of the United States. 
There are even easily discernible cultural differences among Amish 
communities in the same state, and in fact among Old Order Amish 
churches in the same geographical community. Perhaps the widest 
range of such differences is to be found in the aforesaid Big Valley. 
Of the groups there, five are Old Order or “House” Amish, and four 
are Amish-Mennonites who may own automobiles, use tractors in 
farming, have electricity in their homes, and worship in “church- 
houses”—all practices that are taboo to the members of conserva- 
tive Old Order Amish churches. See John A. Hostetler, “The Amish 
Family in Mifflin County, Pennsylvania,” 251-261 (a thesis in rural 
sociology, Pennsylvania State College, 1951). 
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from Virginia. When the Sparta community was abandoned most of 
these families are said to have returned to the areas of their earlier ori- 
gin. There were probably approximately twenty Amish families in the 
Spartansburg area when their community was largest in the middle 
1930's. Twenty-three families were enumerated by one informant, 
although most informants could remember but some six or seven. All 
of the twenty-three families, however, were not at Sparta at the same 
time, for the Sparta community was fluid, as small marginal Amish 
groups usually are, and the now extinct ones also appear to have been. 

The following family-name enumeration is based upon the com- 
posite oral testimony of all English informants interviewed at Sparta. 
Inasmuch as the interviews were held at least eleven years after the last 
Amish family resided at Sparta, and some twenty-one years after the 
community was first established, the listing must be regarded as incom- 
plete. Each name is that of the husband and family head, consonant 
with the well-known patriarchal organization of the Amish family.!3 
Due to the time lapse involved and the fact that the information is indi- 
rect, rather than from the now dispersed Amish subjects themselves, no 
attempt was made to determine the number of children in each family, 
or the size of the community in terms of individuals rather than in 
terms of the number of resident families.!* The family names remem- 
bered, after over a decade of intervening non-residence, are as follows: 


13 Bachman, Old Order Amish, 237-242; Hostetler thesis, “The 
Amish Family,” 28-46. Meyer F. Nimkoff’s sociology text, Marriage 
and the Family, 241-255 (New York, 1947), has an excellent summary 
of Amish family organization as related to other aspects of Amish 
culture. See also Ernest W. Burgess and Harvey J. Locke, The Fam- 
ily, 79-91 (New York, 1945), for a comparison of the Amish family 
with other rural family types in the United States. 

14 The Amish themselves think in terms of number of families 
rather than number of individuals. In three Pennsylvania Amish 
communities I have asked three bishops and numerous other inform- 
ants how large the local church is, and the answer has invariably 
been in terms of the number of families in the church. John A. 
Raber, an Old Order Amishman of Baltic, Ohio, has for years been 
publishing an Amish almanac, such as the 1930 issue of his Der Neue 
Amerikanische Calender, in which the church districts are listed by 
states; the ministers’ names, birth dates, dates of ordination, and 
post office addresses are given; and the size of each church is indi- 
cated by reference to the number of families, not individuals, in 
membership. 
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Eli Hostetler; Old Order Amish minister; ordained before 
coming to Sparta; now a Mennonite in Ohio; has recently 
visited at Sparta. 

Dan Hostetler; brother of Eli; died of measles within a week 
of coming to Sparta, leaving a widow with seven children. 


(Another) Hostetler; first name not remembered; no kin of 
Eli; said to have been the father of two retarded sons; no other 
sons; no daughters. 

John Byler; came to Sparta from Virginia. 

Ben Byler; brother of John; came from Virginia. 

John (“Sandy”) Detweiler; described as having reddish hair 
and beard; recently died in Ohio. 

Emanuel Hershberger; Old Order Amish deacon; now a Men- 
nonite, residing in eastern Ohio. 

Andy Mast; came to Sparta, with his married sons, from In 
diana. 

Uriah Mast; son of Andy. 

Joe Mast; son of Andy. 

Eli Mast; son of Andy. 

Manassa Miller. 

Bill Miller; son-in-law of Andy Mast. 

Bill Schlabach; son-in-law of E'i Hostetler; now a Mennonite 
in Ohio. 

Jeff Shrock; father-in-law of John Detweiler; his wife died at 
Sparta. 

Jake Swartz. 

Chris Swartz; brother of Jake. 

Chris Troyer; moved from Sparta to Atlantic; now residing 
near Hartsville, Ohio; a married daughter now resides at At- 
lantic; a married son now resides in Mercer County, Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Jerry Troyer; moved to Bear Lake, Warren County, Pennsyl- 
vania, then to Geauga County, Ohio. 

Dan Troyer. 

Jake Weaver; two sons and one daughter. 

Moses Wengerd; at Sparta only one summer; three married 
daughters at Atlantic. 
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23. A young unmarried Yoder and his sister; farm purchased by 

their father who was never a resident of Sparta. 

In addition to the foregoing families!> there is the interesting case 
of Bill Sumpter, an “Englishman” who married a daughter of Andy 
Mast. One informant claimed that this family came to Atlantic with 
the other Mast families, and he further claimed that Sumpter attended 
Amish Church with his wife. Mrs. Sumpter died at Sparta and the 
same informant averred that she was taken into the church upon her 
deathbed and that she was accorded an Old Order Amish funeral. Not 
only is this incident most unusual, if true, but the same sympathetic, 
informed, and apparently reliable informant considered the Sumpter 
family as socially a unit in the Sparta community, although religiously 
not a member of the church congregation. If the Sumpter family’s social 
participation was as complete as it is reported to have been, the wife in 
this case could not have been under the ban, or the ban was not strictly 
enforced. Another informant, who knew of the Amish practice of ban- 
ning, said he knew of no case of an Amishman having been “shunned” 
at Sparta.!¢ 


15 All of the Sparta family names listed above are characteristic 
Amish surnames. For lists of typically Amish names and related 
data, see C. Henry Smith, The Mennonites of America, 208-252 
(Goshen, Ind., 1909), and The Story of the Mennonites, 339, 554, 592 
(Berne, Ind., 1945); John A. Hostetler’s above-cited thesis, 263, 265- 
270, and his hundred-page Annotated Bibliography on the Amish 
(Scottdale, Pa., 1951). Smith’s earlier volume includes the best 
summary history of Amish settlement in America, and Hostetler’s 
bibliographies provide indispensable aids to the student of Amish 
history and/or sociology. 

16 For the Meidung or ban, also called “avoidance” or “shunning,” 
see Bachman, Old Order Amish, 151-159; Gingerich, Mennonites in 
Iowa, 168-178; Joseph W. Yoder, Rosanna, 133-164; Hostetler thesis, 
201-207. For a recent court case based upon the ban, see John H. 
Yoder, “Caesar and the Meidung,” in Mennonite Quarterly Review, 
23:76-98 (April, 1949). The Meidung is a very effective instrument 
of social control among the Amish and understandably means much 
to them. Differences over interpretation and enforcement of the 
Meidung led to the separation of the Amish from the Swiss Brethren 
in 1692; it is thus the historical basis of the separate existence of the 
Amish as a corporate group. For the Meidung controversy as a 
basis of Amish separation, see Bachman, 27-50; Smith, Story of the 
Mennonites, 139-142; John Horsch, Mennonites in Europe (Mennon- 
ite History, vol. 1), 262-265 (Scottdale, Pa., 1950). 
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The Sparta group apparently never had more than one preacher 
CEli Hostetler) and one deacon (Emanuel Hershberger); at least but 
one individual is now remembered by present Sparta residents for each 
of these offices. One informant claimed that Eli Hostetler was a bishop 
and that he had been ordained as such in Ohio before coming to Sparta. 
This minister and several other former Sparta Amish residents within 
the past several years have relinquished their Old Order Amish faith for 
Mennonite afhliation. As earlier indicated, there were apparently minor 
religious disagreements among the Amish while at Sparta, a phenome- 
non to be expected and in fact instanced by one intelligent informant 
as due to their origin from several separate Amish communities. If Eng- 
lish testimony is to be relied upon there was no serious disruption in 
the church; however, “church trouble” or differences within the group 
is an aspect of Amish life that would normally be invisible to the non- 
participant non-Amish observer. A Mennonite layman is known to 
have made unsuccessful efforts to convert several Old Order Amish fami- 
lies during their residence at Sparta. 


Apparently only about half a dozen Amish couples were united in 
marriage!’ in this community, and most of these unions are reported to 
have been solemnized but a short time before the group departed from 
the area. Several of the families were described as small in size,!® due 
to the fact that the mates had been married shortly before coming to 
Pennsylvania. In addition to the Sumpter family above mentioned, 


17 For the Amish attitude toward marriage as a sacrament, and 
for the special worship service solemnizing this event, see Bachman, 
169-180; Yoder, Rosanna, 148-173; Gingerich, 229-238. 


18 Definite data on a large scale pertaining to the size of the Amish 
family are lacking, but there is no doubt that it is larger than the 
present non-Amish rural family in the United States. Almost all 
references to the Amish family mention its large size, but this is 
an area of study in which there is need of quantification. Accord- 
ing to Hostetler’s thesis (p. 16), he found the average number of 
children per “completed” Amish family in the Speicher (formerly 
Kurtz) church in Big Valley to be seven. Among twenty-five Amish 
families at Atlantic, Pennsylvania, in 1950, seven cases of completed 
families (where the wife and mother was over forty-five years of 
age) averaged 7.4 children per family. The present author plans to 
study this problem by a statistical analysis of family size as record- 
ed in several recently nnblished and accurately recorded Old Order 
Amish family genealogies. 
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there was at least one other case of marital defection: a Troyer boy is 
said to have married an English girl who lived at Lake Canadohta, a 
small rural community several miles from Sparta.!9 


The number of deaths at Sparta approximately equalled the num- 
ber of marriages during the ten or less years of Amish occupancy. Burial 
was on the Amish preacher's farm?° and the bodies are said to have 
been disinterred and removed to Ohio at the time of the group’s dis- 
persal. The latter claim, however, could not be verified. 

There were no Amish at Sparta who did not farm, although several 
individuals, and one in particular, are still remembered as good part- 
time carpenters. Amish men are also reported to have worked on “main- 
tenance,” which locally means occasionally working for the township 
supervisors in the maintenance of public roads. A few Amish girls 
were employed as domestics in non-Amish homes in the village.?! 


19 The incidence of defection of young people from the Old Order 
Amish communities, by failing to join the church when they be- 
come of age to do so, by marrying out of the group, and by migrat- 
ing from the local community, is unknown. Oral estimates I have 
heard center around ten per cent. Hostetler reports in his thesis 
(pp. 208-211) that in the Speicher church in Big Valley, 37.4 per 
cent of the 374 living offspring of 70 marriages in this church had 
become members; 31.8 per cent in 1950, when Hostetler did his field 
work, were not old enough to join the church; and 30.8 per cent were 
old enough but unaffiliated. This church, however, is liberal and 
may be atypical of groups of more conservative persuasion. At 
Sparta I heard of two cases of young people marrying non-Amish 
mates, which means that they were lost to the Amish church. There 
were also two cases, here, of adults later leaving the church; both 
were ministers whose wives left with them. This is certainly an 
atypical situation for an Amish group of such small size. 

20 The Amish usually maintain separate cemeteries. For the 
funeral worship service, manner of burial, and nature of Amish 
cemeteries, see Bachman, 181-195, and Gingerich, 248. My observa- 
tion leads me to differ from Gingerich’s statement that “they take 
the best care of their cemeteries.” This may be true in the Middle 
West, but in the East, Amish cemeteries seem rather neglected. 

21 The Amish church much prefers farming for men and house- 
wifery for women. If men do not farm their work should be closely 
related to farming. Farming is their ideal—typically the only full- 
time pursuit. Even their ministers are also farmers; other occupa- 
tions are part-time specialties. Working for the government—in 
this Sparta case for the township—is most unusual. But this was 
during the depression, and there may have been other departures 
from the ideal occupational] pattern elsewhere. 
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The present English attitude toward the Amish in retrospect is 
generally favorable, although there are stories of still unpaid bills at 
several local places of business. These stories are not acrimonious, how- 
ever, for informants agreed that nearly every farmer in the community 
was in debt at the time. A persist ently repeated and supposedly humor- 
ous story in the present community tells how some local men took an 
Amishman on a hunting trip with them, got him drunk, and cut off 
his hair and beard. Several Amishmen are also said to have made rhu 
barb wine and “(maple) sap beer.” Drunkenness was conspicuous by 
its absence, however, and the hunting story, in spite of agreement con- 
cerning narrative details and identification of the victim, may be entirely 
apocryphal. 

Spartansburg now is, and in the 1930's also was, a small village of 
a few hundred people. All of the Amish lived within a radius of five 
miles of the village, with the great majority of them concentrated in a 
sector within two or three miles west of the town. The Amish did 
practically all of their trading in Spartansburg, and almost all Amish 
children attended grade shoud in the village. One informant, who was 
a boy of high-school age in the 1930's, who lived on a farm in the 
heart of the Amish area, and who claimed to have known the Amish 
young people personally, insisted that several Amish girls went to 
school beyond the eighth grade. This, however, could not be verified, 
due to the unavailability of local school records. 

There is only one reported case of “school trouble” due to the re- 
fusal of an Amishman to send his child to school. “He got thrown in 
the local jug a couple of days for it.” Present residents mention no 
other case of a Sparta Amishman being in trouble with the law. An 
interview with a former judge of Crawford County, who had served 
two terms of ten years each and whose terms included the period of 
Amish settlement at Sparta, disclosed but one case of litigation involv- 
ing an Amishman of this community. In this case the Amishman was 
the defendant and he had become involved legally by the prosecuting 
attorney much against his own wishes in the matter. They were “good 
law-abiding citizens while in our county,” the judge insisted. 

The net impression received as a result of local interviewing and 
investigation is that the Sparta Amish were a small group of people 
who made a difficult, desperate, and unsuccessful struggle against over- 
whelming economic disadvantages. Unlike most other now extinct 
Amish communities, “Crawford County No. 2” seems to have been dis- 
tinctly and definitely a depression phenomenon. 
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DANIEL STURGEON, A STUDY IN OBSCURITY 


GEORGE ROADMAN! 


Bix Constitution of the United States has provided for only two 
senators from each state, a factor which ought to attract more than 
the average amount of public attention for those who have made the 
grade. A state as large and politically important as Pennsylvania should 
be able, by virtue of this fact alone, to list its representatives in the up- 
per house by name as well as by accomplishment. Such, however, is 
not the case, for in the long list of senators who served in the nineteenth 
century, few attained any degree of national prominence and then only 
as a President, political boss, or member of a Presidential cabinet. 


The reasons for the well-known and lamentable obscurity of Penn- 
sylvania senators are many and varied, and are quite often explainable 
only as a result of rather complete studies of the lives of those involved. 
One of these unknowns, Daniel Sturgeon of Uniontown, is worth con- 
sidering because he combined the factors of long service in state and 
national public life with an almost total obscurity as far as the pages of 
history are concerned.? From 1818 to 1858, Sturgeon pursued a politi- 
cal career that began with his election to the state house of representa- 
tives, took him to the state senate in 1826, made him speaker of the 
senate in 1828, saw him appointed auditor general under Governor 
George Wolf in 1830, elected him state treasurer in 1836, and finally 
carried him into the United States Senate where he remained from 
1840 to 1851, his length of service being unsurpassed by a Pennsylva- 
nian until Don Cameron’s twenty years of service from 1877 to 1897. 
From 1851 to 1858, Sturgeon was director of the mint at Philadelphia 
and left that post to enter banking in Uniontown, where he died in 
1878. 


In spite of the length of his career, Senator Sturgeon became known 
around Uniontown as the “Silent Senator,” an appellation not entirely 


1 Mr. Roadman is associate professor in the social studies division 
of the State Teachers College at California, Pennsylvania. The 
present article is drawn from his more extended master’s thesis on 
the same subject.—Ed. 

2 The Dictionary of American Biography does not list his name. 
The Biographical Directory of the American Congress, 1774-1949, in- 
cludes only a short reference to him, and the only local history to 
accord him a place in proportion to his career is Franklin Ellis, ed., 
History of Fayette County, Pennsylvania (Philadelphia, 1882). 
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deserved, and outside Uniontown he has been largely unconsidered by 
historians of his period of service. Had he been a ward politician or 
an accidental beneficiary of some political death in Pennsylvania, his 
obscurity might be explained, but such was not the case. He was born 
in Mount Pleasant, Adams (then part of York) County, Pennsylvania, 
on October 27, 1789. At the age of seventeen he came west with his 
family to Allegheny County. After attending Jefferson College in Can- 
onsburg, and Jefferson Medical College in Philadelphia, he journeyed 
to Fayette County where he attached himself to a local physician for 
further medical training. In 1812, the young Dr. Sturgeon opened his 
first office in Greensboro, just across the Monongahela River, in Greene 
County. But the following year he moved his office to Uniontown, 
and for five years before his first steps in the field of politics, he served 
the community as one of several physicians. Fayette County was pros- 
perous, with both agriculture and small industry to bring economic 
stability. Its population was growing and a career in medicine should 
have been profitable. 


Lack of evidence confines Sturgeon’s decision to enter politics to 
speculation, but for one reason or another he made his first bid for office, 
which was a successful one, and in 1818 he became a member of the 
state house of representatives. The Genius of Liberty, Uniontown’s 
leading newspaper, called Sturgeon a Federalist, but the county was 
predominantly Democratic and the House Journal of the 29th Legisla- 
ture listed all three Fayette County legislators as Democrats.? Some of 
the confusion concerning the political position of Sturgeon came as a 
result of the one-party system in Pennsylvania. Federalism was dead 
on a national basis by 1818, but the party followers often operated suc- 
cessfully within the several states. Most of these followers of Federal- 
ism called themselves Democrats for practical reasons, which made for 
factionalism within the party. A third faction emerged when the early 
Jeffersonians became more conservative as the party became more lib- 
eral. Thus a middle-class medical practitioner such as Sturgeon, a 
banker such as John B. Trevor of Connellsville, and a “Jacobin” farmer 
such as George Dearth of Luzerne Township could all claim to be 
Democrats while being political opposites and serving as representatives 


3 Genius of Liberty, Uniontown, Pennsylvania, October 17, 1818. 
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from the same county in the same legislature.* 

Four legislative terms occupied the attention of Sturgeon from 1818 
to 1821 when he failed to seek re-election. During that period of Stur- 
geon’s career he became known as a sponsor for such local projects as 
the county home, highway construction, education, and river improve- 
ment. In spite of such an ordinary legislative program he represented a 
younger more vigorous element in politics and was not unwilling to 
seize the initiative in order to further his political career. Local political 
battles illustrate this quality, as for example in 1820, when it was alleged 
that Sturgeon and Trevor had forcibly adjourned a meeting of “Old 
Democrats” at Uniontown in behalf of their own candidacies. A letter 
was published about the event as follows: 


Before this reaches you, rumors will have told you of the dis- 
graceful and violent outrage committed upon your rights by the ene- 
mies of the people who lately assembled at Uniontown. 

While they were in the peaceable exercise of this right at the 
house of Colonel Wiggins a body of Federalists, headed by Sturgeon 
and Trevor and a few others of the stamp, broke in upon them and 
after producing the greatest confusion, broke up the meeting. Meas- 
ures, it has been discovered, were taken during the day to effect this 
extraordinary outrage. . .. Let us convince Messrs. Trevor and 
Sturgeon that they cannot effect their election by such violent meas- 
ures. 


In another day the use of such measures might have had a greater 
publicity value, and the energy displayed could have been used on an 
imaginative legislative program and career. The ability to stay right side 
up on the turbulent sea of politics in Pennsylvania was for this period 
a more practical if less noteworthy accomplishment. What the Demo- 
cratic party lacked was an effective leadership which in the person or 
program of one man might serve to unite the shades of political opinion. 
With such a well-defined political establishment a young man of Stur- 
geon’s background and ability might have come to state and national 
attention. Without it, political survival was an accomplishment. - 

An anti-administration bias in politics began to develop in Fayette 
County as early as 1824. As the “era of good feelings” came to an end, 


4 Dearth sponsored a bill in 1819 that would have created a new 
county out of part of Fayette County (the Brownsville or western 
section) and Washington County. This would have divorced that 
district from control of the Uniontown and Connellsville politicians. 
See Pennsylvania, House Journal, 29th Legislature, 584. 

5 Genius of Liberty, September 12, 1820. 
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the Genius of Liberty began to print “bargain and corruption” charges 
against Adams and Clay. As a result, by 1827 there was sufficient Jack- 
son strength in Fayette County to warrant the publication of a Jackson 
newspaper in Brownsville under the picturesque title, Fayette and 
Green Jacksonian Galaxy. “Most Fayette County Democratic factions 
rallied around the Jackson banner, as in 1826 Sturgeon became a can- 
didate for the state senate. He defeated some of Fayette County’s lead- 
ing politicians, including his old enemy from the legislative wars, 
George Dearth, and entered the senate for the most eventful years of 
his political career. 

In the state senate, Sturgeon gradually became associated with the 
Jackson movement, first, through his support of Isaac D. Barnard 
Chester as successor in the United States Senate to William Findlay. 
Barnard had been a Jackson Democrat since 1823 and in 1826 was 
elected to the Senate by a margin of 103 to 11 votes.” In 1827, Sturgeon 
became openly a Jackson advocate when he served as director of a 
Fayette County Jackson Democratic meeting.® 

The legislative session which opened in December, 1827, began 
with the election of Alexander Mahon as speaker of the senate. On 
January 8, 1828, however, the problem of electing a state treasurer was 
before both houses and Mahon, only recently elected speaker, was se- 
lected for the more remunerative job. Sturgeon’s support of Mahon in 
both instances resulted in his election as speaker on the fifth ballot.? 

During his career as speaker of the state senate, Sturgeon continued 
to show an interest in local affairs, participating in local agitation for a 
protective tariff, and serving on a committee for river improvement in- 
volving the Monongahela River in 1832 

After the conclusion of his senate career, the young legislator was 
appointed auditor general by Governor Wolf. The appointment was 
not without possible repercussions and it suggests an ability to carry 
water on both shoulders, for James Buchanan, who was becoming a 
power in eastern Pennsylvania, had been unsuccessful in drawing Wolf 


6 Several issues of this publication are included among the files 
of newspapers in the Uniontown Public Library. 

7 Pennsylvania, Senate Journal, 1826-27, 67. 

8 Pennsylvania Democrat and Literary Gazette (Uniontown), 
November 14, 1827. 

9 Pennsylvania, Senate Journal, 1827-28, 138. 
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completely into his wing of the party. Sturgeon’s appointment might 
have caused difficulty for the new auditor with his friend Buchanan. 
He avoided any rupture, however, and was able to proceed to bigger 
things. 

The state legislature elected Sturgeon state treasurer in 1836, a 
position which he held until he resigned on January 17, 1840. During 
the “Buckshot War” he had reportedly thwarted the Antimasons’ at 
tempt to seize the ofhce by leh ading himself therein.!° 

Sturgeon’s service to the Democratic party was now sufficient to 
make him a candidate for the United States Senate. The term of Sam- 
uel McKean was coming to an end without McKean’s being able to 
arouse much legislative enthusiasm for his re-election. No candidate in 
1838 was strong enough to replace him, however, so the election was 
carried over to January, 1840, when Daniel Sturgeon received 87 votes 
to 43 for his two opponents.'! After being represented by only one 
senator from March 4, 1839, to January 24, 1840, Pennsylvania now 
had normal representation. 

Sturgeon’s new position called for the utmost in political astute- 
ness, for in addition to the a of maintaining a satisfactory rela- 
tionship with the leading factions of the party, of which there were 
several, the new senator was also faced with changing economic condi- 
tions in the western half of the state. Although industry as it is cur- 
rently known had not been established, enough ironworks, weaving 
establishments, mills of various types, and distilleries were operating to 
produce almost a million dollars worth of goods as early as 1810.!? In 
the election of 1828 in which Sturgeon had been elected to the state 
senate, “Tariff Andy” Stewart was sent by the very same voters to the 
House of Representatis es in Washington, D. C. “Tariff Andy” became 
well known as a consistent supporter of Henry Clay’s “American Sys- 
tem” and was Fayette County’s leading Whig. Obviously, Sturgeon 
had to carry the Democratic party's program of a “tariff for revenue 
only” with less than crusading zeal. Rather, as he was to state before 
Congress, he accepted the principle of majority rule, and when evi- 
duane could be obtained of the wishes of the people, he would cast his 


10 Pittsburgh Mercury, January 22, 1840. 
11 Pennsylvania, Senate Journal, 1838-39, 89. 
12 United States, Census Report, 1810. 
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vote accordingly. To Sturgeon, even resolutions of the state legislature 
were collateral evidence of the people’s wishes and thus he could justify 
a position which almost made him appear as a high-tariff Democrat. 

By March 4, 1841, the Democratic party was in the depths of a 
political depression. Harrison and Tyler became President and Vice 
President, and the Democrats a party of opposition. On a variety of 
Whig measures, Sturgeon’s was a consistent negative vote and just as 
consistently a minority vote. Only on the tariff issue did Senator Stur- 
geon fail to heed the call of the party, for both of Pennsylvania's sena- 
tors voted in support of the tariff in 1842. Pennsylvania’s industry had 
not failed to impress upon its senators the need for protection. Both 
Sturgeon and Buchanan voted for the tariff of 1842 and claimed that 
they did so only to supply the treasury with sufficient revenue. A re- 
port of the U. S. Census Bureau on manufacturing in Pennsylvania 
might have been more enlightening however. 

As the election of 1844 approached, Sturgeon introduced petitions, 
resolutions, and interjected remarks in Senate debates in support of a 
tariff high enough to offer incidental protection. On March 20, 1844, 
he related the story of Pennsylvania iron manufacturers who were 
forced to close shop because of tariff reductions before 1842.!3 No 
other issue seems to have called forth as much effort by the junior sena- 
tor as the question of the tariff. As a result, when the Democrats nomi- 
nated Polk and Dallas as their candidates for President and Vice Presi- 
dent, Pennsylvanians were led to believe that the party stood also for 
the tariff of 1842. Uniontown newspapers hastened to assure its read- 
ers that the cause of protection could best be served by the Democrats 
and not the Whigs.!* 

The election of Polk was not the only concern of Dr. Sturgeon in 
1844, for his own term was due to expire in March, 1845, and it was 
not customary for the state legislature to honor its previous choice by a 
second term. Buchanan had been re-elected in 1840, but before that 
every Pennsylvania senator had been denied a second term. In addition 
to precedent, there was also an undercurrent of political intrigue that 
was even more dangerous. The party in Pennsylvania was struggling 
with its various factions so that Sturgeon was required to mend his politi- 


13 Congressional Globe, 28 Congress, 1 session, 576. 
14 Genius of Liberty, July 25, 1844. 
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cal fences. He had already been approved by a party caucus, but even 
so he wrote to Henry Buchler in Harrisburg on December 27, 1844, 
and apprised him of the desirability of supporting that nomination.!5 
The legislature responded with 42 out of 71 Democrats returning Stur- 
geon to the Senate for his second term, not an overwhelming victory, 
but satisfactory. 

The first session of the Twenty-ninth Congress was to greatly dis- 
illusion Pennsylvania Democrats. On both the questions of Oregon 
and the tariff, Polk gave evidence of being willing to view the platform 
figuratively rather than literally. To the 49th parallel compromise 
which the Polk administration effected with Great Britain, Sturgeon 
thrice voted nay. In debates over the tariff of 1846, Sturgeon insisted 
that not only was he not a free trader in the ordinary sense of the term, 
but insisted that Polk, prior to his election, had himself favored a tariff 
for revenue with incidental protection.!® In July, 1846, Sturgeon was 
forced by conviction to vote against the administration’s tariff bill, an 
act not conducive to administrative favor. 

As the national problems of expansion and slavery came to be 
more important than the tariff, Sturgeon’s interest came to be concen- 
trated on the several Senate committees of which he was a member. In 
Pennsylvania, the party leaders were finding it difficult to maintain an 
even keel. Simon Cameron, now junior Senator, became a Whig. In a 
communication with Lewis Cass, Sturgeon had indicated some surprise 
at Buchanan’s public explanation of his opposition to the Wilmot Pro- 
viso. To some Northerners, the Proviso was a vital blow at slavery. 
Buchanan was inclined to view it as “mere humbug.” Lewis Cass indi- 
cated to Sturgeon that on such vital problems it might be well for poli- 
ticians to remain silent.!? Senator Sturgeon’s actions seemed to indicate 
his agreement. 

While the struggle over expansion and slavery became more perti- 
nent, Senator Sturgeon fought a rear-guard action against his own 
party on the tariff question. The Genius of Liberty had used the slogan, 


“We go for our own state first,” in the preceding election, and evi- 


15 In Pennsylvania Division of Public Records. 
16 Congressional Globe, 29 Congress, 1 session, 1188, 1224. 


17 Cass to Sturgeon, 1847, and Buchanan to Sturgeon, December 
17, 1849, in the possession of the Sturgeon family. 
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dently Sturgeon was committed to such a program. The repeal of the 
tariff of 1842 was to have an undesirable effect on the Democratic party 
in Fayette County if not in the entire state of Pennsylvania. 

The political picture in Pennsylvania then took on a rather peculiar 
aspect. Democrat Francis R. Shunk was elected governor in 1847, but 
poor health forced him to resign and the Whigs took advantage of the 
special election in 1848 to elect William F. Johnston governor. This re- 
versal of what seemed to be a Democratic trend continued to the end 
of Senator Sturgeon’s second term. Even James Buchanan was pessi 
mistic about the future, for in the above-cited letter to Sturgeon in 1849, 
he wrote as a man might write who had his career behind him. 

Two possibilities, both unlikely, could have served to continue 
Sturgeon’s career. One course might have made Sturgeon governor, for 
the idea had been presented by one writer in a Pittsburgh paper as early 
as 1848. “All can and would unite behind him. . . . With Daniel Stur- 
geon as our candidate for Governor, Pennsylvania will roll up her 20,000 
majority with ease,” said the writer, who remained anonymous, as was 
the custom of the day. The second course of action might have placed 
him in the White House. Some Southern editorial writers are said to 
have suggested the name of Senator Sturgeon as a suitable candidate 
for the Presidency in 1852.!8 That nothing came of this beginning was 
probably due to Sturgeon’s new found position on the slavery issue as 
well as to his lack of political personality. By 1852, Sturgeon had finally 
drifted away from the lead of Southern Democrats, surprising such 
political observers as Salmon P. Chase of Ohio, who felt that Sturgeon 
was probably the only Northern Senator who would vote against the 
admission of California. 

From a middle of the road position with regard to the slavery issue, 
Sturgeon gradually lapsed into silence as his term of office came to an 
end. The Pennsylvania legislature was controlled by a coalition of 
members of the Whig and Know-Nothing parties, and any hope that 
the retiring Senator might have had for a continuation of his Senate 
career was gone. 

Sturgeon left Washington in the summer of 1851, at a time when 
the Democratic party was on the verge of a short-lived comeback. He 


18 Pittsburgh Daily Morning Post, July 27, 1848; James Hadden, 
History of Uniontown, 185 (Uniontown, 1913). 
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joined the campaign of 1852 as committee head of the “Pierce and King 
Club,” which won for him an appointment as treasurer of the Philadel- 
phia branch of the United States Mint. This position he held until 
1858, when he became associated with private banking interests in 
Uniontown.!? 

With such a career behind him it is difficult to see how the numer- 
ous coutacts Sturgeon made, the political programs he supported, or 
just plain accident did not project him into greater prominence. A con- 
sidera‘ion of the political climate in Pennsylvania, the gradual decline 
of the Democratic party in the state and union, and the justifiable cau- 
tion which the political wars produced in Sturgeon and other Pennsyl- 
vania politicians all contributed to the failure of such men as Sturgeon 
to achieve a greater place in history. If it is the function of the elected 
representative to reflect the opinions of his constituents, then Sturgeon 
would occupy a rather important place in the list of Pennsylvania sena- 
tors. If, on the other hand, it is the role of the officeholder to formulate 
his own program, and then, through his ability to lead, win public sup- 
port for it, Senator Sturgeon’s obscurity is perhaps justified. Thus the 
problem of historical interpretation becomes wedded rather perma- 
nently to political science. 


19 Genius of Liberty, September 3, 1858. 























Notes and Documents 


HUGH HENRY BRACKENRIDGE: THE “DIRECT 
PRIMARY” OF 1792 


I NTERESTED in throwing the choice of Congressional candidates wide 
open—beyond the power of conferences and correspondence com- 
mittees—in 1792, Hugh Henry Brackenridge advocated the publication 
of tickets from which voters might choose in a sort of direct primary.! 
Following his suggestion, numerous lists of proposed candidates ap- 
peared in the Philadelphia newspapers in August and September, 1792. 

A natural result of his proposal was that his own name should be 
proposed, as it was, on August 18, and published in Claypoole’s Daily 
Advertiser on August 25. Brackenridge preferred, however, to remain 
outside the competition, and so wrote to the editor. His letter appeared 
in the Advertiser for September 15, again presenting (as he had done 
on August 1) his arguments against the selection of candidates by con- 
ference and correspondence committees, as productive of faction, par- 
tiality, and unrepresentative choices: 


Mr. Claypoole, 


I FEEL with great sensibility the honor done me by the meeting 
in Montgomery county, of the 18th of August, in placing me in a 
ticket which I think so respectable for our representation in Con- 
gress; and I thank the meeting for the compliment; but would wish 
the matter to rest here, and that no gentleman may throw away his 
vote with my name at present, as I know it would not have a gen- 
eral currency. The fact is I could not be elected if I would; but I 
would not if I could; and therefore on two principles, that of a dis- 
inclination to serve, and that of good policy in saving myself from 
the affront of a partial support, I would withdraw my name from 
the public; not using the cant of saying I am not fit for the appoint- 
ment; but because it is not fit for me. 

I approve the mode of publishing tickets either proposed by indi- 
viduals, or a number of inhabitants convened in a city, village, or 
district; and I think it the duty of every person who may as unex- 
pectedly as I have, in the present instance, see his name brought 
forward, to signify his declining to have it used, however few the 
votes may be which he may suppose would be lost by the use of it. 


1 See his essay “On the Appointment of Conferees and Corre- 
spondents for the forming of a ticket for Members of Congress, &c.,” 
in the National Gazette (Philadelphia), August 1, 1792, as quoted 
in the present writer’s note on “Hugh Henry Brackenridge: More 
Essays in the National Gazette, ante. 29:148 ff. (September- 
December, 1946). 
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It is but civility, and good manners to the persons who suggested it. 

I am a friend to a state election in opposition to districts; be- 
cause the public in this case, has more at command the abilities and 
patriotism of its members, to take them where she [sic] can find 
them, and the members when chosen must have less local and par- 
tial attachments; but standing on the broad basis of the republic, 
have no temptations to swerve from its general interest. But I as- 
sert that conferences and correspondencies such as are agitated, 
will produce faction, and terminate in district elections as before. 
The fair and plain way, is the publications of the tickets in the ga- 
zettes, and let the people take their choice of the whole or a part of 
any tickets. 

I find myself addressed at this moment by the Hon. Thomas 
M’Kean, and others, as a committee of correspondence, inviting me 
to send forward the names of such in our county as are qualified, &c. 
They ought to have begun with an example of frankness, and told 
me whom they think qualified, &c. in their quarter. They do not 
know, perhaps, or would not take upon them so delicate a task, be- 
tween gentlemen that are candidates, as to say who are best quali- 
fied or most popular. What is the object of voting by ballot, but the 
giving an opportunity of exercising your choice without wounding 
the feelings of others, on your own men of the best principles and 
most sense, [who] have the finest feelings and most delicacy; and I 
will venture to say will not hastily expose their sentiments to any 
committee of correspondence whatever. 

With these observations, 
I am your very humble servant, 
H. H. BRACKENRIDGE. 


Miami University, Oxford, Ohio Purp Marsu 


A UNION “ROOKIE” AT CAMP WILKINS, 1861 


Pennsylvaniana can be found in many out-of-the-way places, as evi- 
denced by the recent discovery of several hundred letters and other 
documents in the attic of a western Oklahoma homestead. The papers 
had been carried to Oklahoma from Western Pennsylvania by mem- 
bers of the Wagner family who had once resided in Erie County. Mrs. 
Birdenia Wagner kept them intact in her attic, where they were re- 
cently uncovered by the heirs of her estate. 

The letter which follows was preserved in a pasteboard box which 
contains over three hundred items of correspondence from the Civil 
War era. These letters, when arranged chronologically, piece together 
a drama which revolves around a young Pennsylvanian, Lieutenant 
Plympton A. White. White first entered the Union army shortly after 
the firing on Fort Sumter, when he joined the other “three months vol- 
unteers” from Erie County to report at Camp Wilkins, on the outskirts 
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of Pittsburgh.! There he was indoctrinated into the army routine, 
heard the usual rumors which circulate unceasingly in an army camp, 
and vowed he would not stay in uniform longer than his three month 
“hitch” unless the Union was in danger. From that time forward White 
knew little but the rigors and risks of military life. He served in several 
campaigns, saw his comrades fall, and was finally captured by Confed- 
erate forces while serving with the Army of the Potomac, shortly before 
Gettysburg.? From Libby prison, White urged his family to write more 
often but to avoid harsh language directed at his captors, who were 
obviously censoring his mail. He successfully plotted an escape, but 
was recaptured and overlooked when an exchange of prisoners took 
many of his comrades northward. Heartbroken, he died of a disease 
contracted in prison before the war ended. This tragic end was un- 
dreamed of when the young officer penned one of his first letters to the 
folks back home from Pittsburgh, when the war was certain to end 
with a swift Union triumph before the volunteers could get a crack at 
Johnny Reb. The letter follows, misspellings and all. 


State Historical Society of Iowa Rosert RutTLanp 


Pittsburgh May 10 [1861] at 


Camp Wilkins 

Dear friends 

I again take the opportunity to write you a few words. To day 
is a cold disagreeable day, been raining ever since sunrise. The 
soldiers are all at rest to day, nothing going on but reading talking 
& gaming. Other days we are engaged in various exorcises in the 
use of arms and field exorcises and every thing pertaining to war. 
This exorcise is called revellie. We breakfast at six, drill one hour, 
are then at liberty three hours, when we again drill till dinner—12 
Oclock. We spend about three hours in the afternoons at drill, have 
supper at six, each company is again called together at 9 Oclock 
when the roll is called and every man must be in his bunk in half an 
hour. This call by drum beat is called ‘‘tattoo.’’ Camp Wilkins is 
the old state fair ground situated in the east edge of the City. There 
are a large number of ox stalls around the camp which we occupy 
as tents. They protect us from the cold and rain. Many of the sol- 
diers have suffered very much from the cold nights until recently 
having nothing to slep on but straw an no covering. But now we 
are more comfortable the state having provided each of us a large 
wollen blanket. I was more fortunat than the rest, a good woman 


1 Camp Wilkins was located in the old county fair grounds in 
Lawrenceville near the Allegheny Arsenal. 

2 Official Records of the Union and Confederate Armies in the 
War of the Rebellion, series 1, vol. 27, part 3, p. 247. 
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in the city gave me two quilts, a matress, a blanket, two towels, 
and many other little household articles. She is a good woman; her 
name is Drum.3 At present we are all very well pleased. The Pitts- 
burgh people are very kind to us by little luxuries to eat which we 
do not get in camp. We have plenty to eat, Our food consists of 
beef or pork, bread potatoes and coffee. We dont think of nicknacs. 
It is a soldiers fair and we are satisfied. Each company has two or 
three cooks who prepare our victuals for us which is spread on a 
long table under a shed in the field. The boys are all contented and 
merry. The hardships and toils of a soldiers life are quite bearable, 
it is only the slavery that is disagreeable. We are only allowed to 
leave the camp once a week and that only for the space of two 
hours. This is a little tough; but is is necessary and I do not com- 
plain. 

I am afraid that our whole regiment will be discharged in a few 
weeks & sent home. It is very probable that we will never be re- 
moved any farther south, So Lyd need not be afraid of my getting 
popped over. I understand the report has gone to Erie that we have 
all enlisted for three years’ but that is a mistake: for my part I 
will not enlist for a longer period than three months unless the coun- 
try needs me, in which event I would enlist for life. 

If I was in my office by my table I would write you much more; 
but I am sitting on a box with a board on my lap for a table and it 
goes rather awkward. I will write you again soon. My respects to 
any body who cares enough for me to enquire for me. I am enjoy- 
ing the best kind of health, getting stout fat & black. Will send you 
my picture next week. All the Mckean boys are well. Tell Dave I 
am in need very much of some money, wish he would sent it very 
soon. Will write to Dave in a few days. Answer soon. I received 
yours to me the next day after it was mailed. 

Yours Sincerely, 
P. A. WHITE 
J. L. Beers Esq. 
Mckean 
Erie Co Pa. 


3 This may well have been Mrs. Simon Drum, wife of the mayor 
of Allegheny City. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


The Great Wildcatter. By Sam T. Matuison. (Charleston, W. Va., 
Education Foundation of West Virginia, Inc., c1953. vi, 528 p. Illus- 
trations. ) 

Books, like persons, are most enjoyable when met on their own 
terms. This is neither a formal full dress biography nor is it history. It 
is frankly the “story of one man and of the men working with him as 
they know the story.” The opening sentence of the foreword declares 
that it is “not objective.” 

Within its limitations, however, this is a book that every student of 
the economic, social and political history of the twentieth century 
should read and enjoy. For members of our society it has added interest 
because “The Great Wildcatter” is Western Pennsylvania’s own Mi- 
chael Late (“Mike”) Benedum. Born in near-by West Virginia in 1869, 
he has been a leading citizen of Pittsburgh since he and his late partner 
Joseph C. Trees moved here in 1907. 

In spite of being published by an organization which has hitherto 
limited itself to textbooks, the book is already in its second printing. 
Distribution thus far has passed the ten thousand mark. This is un- 
doubtedly because it is a hearty, almost rollicking, well-written narrative. 
Sam T. Mallison, the author, has been employee and friend of his sub- 
ject for fifteen years and his writing reflects both the warmth of that 
association and the skills developed in his previous newspaper experi- 
ence. 

Much of the charm and most of the permanent value attaching to 
this volume is traceable to the use of a relatively new scholarly tech- 
nique. Interviews with thirty-four friends and associates of Mr. Bene- 
dum, and with Mr. Benedum himself, were tape-recorded to the extent 
of some 440,000 words. Recording was planned and conducted with 
the active coéperation of the Oral History Research Office of Columbia 
University. Professor Allan Nevins, its director, and Frank Ernest Hill, 
of its staff, both worked with the author. Phil Conley, West Virginia 
editor and historian, is also credited with editorial and research assistance. 

Mr. Mallison assures us that the plentiful quotations are neither 
“reconstructed” nor embellished. They are all given as recorded. Con- 
versations, for instance, are derived from the recollection of one or 
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more participants and the date and place of the recording are given in a 
footnote. Where there are two versions of an episode Mr. Mallison 
gives us both. Shades of Lossing’s Pictorial Field-book of the Revolution! 
In the interest of historians, it is understood that these recordings will 
be available at least in part in the library of oral source material at Co- 
lumbia University. 

Broad outlines of the Benedum career in this region are familiar, 
but relatively few of us realize how important a figure he has been else- 
where. Also, because here in Pittsburgh his late partner Joe C. Trees 
was so prominent, many of us have unconsciously identified Mike Bene- 
dum only with the Benedum-Trees oil interests. Mr. Mallison’s book 
sets straight these and some other misconceptions without, however, in 
any way detracting from the reputation of Mr. Trees. Benedum and 
Trees were splendid partners in everything they jointly undertook but 
each also had many separate interests. Benedum undertook much on 
his own when he couldn’t induce Trees to join him. 

Among the merits of this book are its clarifications of many in- 
volved corporate and personal relationships. The celebrated income tax 
case involving Transcontinental Oil (in which Mr. Trees was not even 
remotely involved) is lucidly explained. Men like Foster Parriott, Wal- 
ter Hallanan, and Paul Benedum are glimpsed in the round, as indi- 
viduals, even while emphasis is properly on their relationships with 
Mike Benedum. 

“To wildcat” means to drill for oil in an “unproven” location where 
there are no near-by wells already in operation. By extension, the term 
is applied also to such drilling for gas, and to drilling new deep wells 
under old exhausted fields. The wildcatter is a gambler, but he bets 
his own money upon his own judgment of onninienn, and not upon 
the spin of a wheel or the turn of a card. Because of countless smaller 
wildcatters as well as “the great wildcatter,” America’s petroleum and 
natural gas resources are greater now by far than they were at the turn 
of the century. This is in spite of the fact that the United States con- 
sumes almost as much of these products as all the rest of the world put 
together. Without wildcatters, Brazil and China, for instance, have vir- 
tually no oil. To wildcat as Mike Benedum has, in three continents 
and twelve miles out at sea, requires not only tremendous capital but 
also the will to risk that capital. One dry well has cost him as much 
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as $1,250,000. Through the years he has chosen to remain a wildcatter, 
even though he could have become far wealthier by keeping and devel- 
oping any one of several fields for whose opening up he was responsible. 
This book indicates that tremendous cash sums paid to Mike Benedum 
have thus far almost always been risked in additional wildcatting else- 
where. Frequently, but not always, Standard Oil companies have 
bought him out. 

Since he quit his job as a West Virginia lease agent for the South 
Penn Oil Company, Mr. Benedum has almost always enjoyed a sur- 
prisingly friendly working relationship with the Standard Oil interests. 
South Penn was controlled by the original Standard Oil Company, and 
when Mike left its employ in 1895 he was on the best possible terms 
with its more important executives. (He left because a temporary vaca- 
tion substitute for his boss questioned his honor. The account of how 
this man, unnamed in the book, finally ate crow repeatedly, is a comic 
highlight.) 

Wealth and influence of the magnitude possessed by Mr. Benedum 
for half a century naturally brought him into contact with all kinds of 
historical and important figures abroad, as well as with leading political 
figures of this state and nation. Some of these relationships are de- 
scribed but in most cases they seem to reflect the importance of oil 
rather than Mike as an individual. 

The most vital parts of Mr. Mallison’s book are those in which he 
describes what Mike has attempted against great odds, in spite of what 
has appeared to be overwhelming opposition. Even in his failures, Mike 
was a titan. Some of his most interesting victories were in such com- 
paratively minor activities as local politics and church fund-raising 
drives. 

Mr. Benedum’s Pittsburgh home, built by himself in 1911, is on 
the site of and bears the name of “Greystone,” home of the late great 
Thomas Marshall Howe at Fifth and Shady Avenues. It is significant 
that, although a Democrat and a son of a Confederate sy mpathizer, he 
has been as great a friend of the Negro people in his day as Howe was 
before and during the Civil War. Mike is credited by many with influ- 
encing Pennsylvania Negro leaders to desert the Republican Party and 
support Democratic candidates in the early 1930's. Mallison confirms 
that he coined the phrase, “it’s time to turn Lincoln’s picture to the 
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wall” and vote for Franklin D. Roosevelt. 

The philosophy of Mike Benedum, as glimpsed in The Great Wild- 
catter, is essentially Christian. He believes in helping the helpless, but 
would rather help them help themselves, anonymously, than give them 
outright charity ostentatiously. He wants his own way, but he believes 
sincerely that his own way is honest, and for the best interests of his 
community and his country. His Democracy is Jeffersonian, in that he 
instinctively feels the “best government is the least government.” Yet 
he favored expanding public work as a “pump priming” activity and 
urged it upon President Roosevelt in 1933. 

To repeat, this book is far from a definitive biography of Mike 
Benedum. While it covers the highlights of a long and vital life, it 
does not always make clear whether Mike was the creator or the crea- 
tion of the many social and economic changes with which he has been 
associated. Reading many of the passages we think of questions which 
remain unanswered when we finally finish the book. An index is sadly 
missed. 

But—let us remember how a great Church always selects an “advo- 
catus diaboli” before creating a saint. This “Devil's Advocate” attempts 
to prove that the venerated person is not worthy of sainthood. 

In the case of Mr. Benedum we might call Sam Mallison the “advo- 
cate of heaven.” We should all be grateful that Mr. Mallison has 
sought out and preserved in an appealing and attractive form these epi- 
sodes and occurrences which put The Great Wildcatter on the side of 
the angels. 


Pittsburgh Harrison GuMER 





AUGUST CLOSING 

The library, museum, and offices of the Society in the Histori- 
cal Building, 4338 Bigelow Boulevard, Pittsburgh 13 (Museum) 
1-7000) will be closed from Sunday, August 1, through Tuesday, 
August 31, 1954. 

Until and after that period, the usual open hours will be ob- 
served—that is, from 10 A.M. to 4:30 P.M., Monday through Fri- 
day, and from 10 A.M. to noon, Saturday, the principal holidays 
excepted. 














